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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion sha!l be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


— 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishmg House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


To Laymen Everywhere 


Careful observation shows that women 
outnumber men two to one in the Protes- 
tant Churches of America. 

“My brethren, these things should not 
be.” 

Men have been the creators of all that 
pertains to organized religion: its temples, 
altars, bibles, creeds and dogmas, and vital 
orders of worship. (This is, of course, a 
factual statement based on a past order 
of life in which men dominated society.) 
It is equally true that men have created our 
social and political forms, for what they 
are worth. And, as I am speaking to 
laymen, it is worth recording that all the 
great religions were founded by laymen. 

“Every institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” 

Judaism goes back to Moses; Buddhism 
to Buddha; Confucianism to Confucius; 
Mohammedanism to Mohammed; Chris- 
tianity to the man Jesus, proclaimed the 
Christ. 

No one knows what pattern relig ous 
forms might have taken if the forms had 
been shaped by women. We can only hope 
that as women gain increasing freedom 
throughout the world a more perfect ex- 
pression may come. For the present this 
is still pretty much ‘fa man’s world” and I 
am concerned with challenging men to 
accept their responsibilities. 

All social, political, and religious forms 
tend to crystallize and to lose the force of 
the dynamic impulses that went into their 
creation, 

Today, as of old, laymen are arising in- 
tent upon reshaping religion in harmony 
with progressive thought. Men like Ed- 
dington, Jeans, Compton, and Einstein 
sense the spiritual behind all the material- 
istic evidences recorded by science, and 
science is becoming what it should be: the 
han¢ maiden of life. 

The great Methodist Episcopal Church 
celebrated on May 24 the two-hundredth 
anniversary of that great experience of 
John Wesley that drove him to organize 
that great company of lay preachers whose 
evangelistic fervor saved , Britain from 
revolution and preserved the fruits of one 
thousand years of effort toward democracy. 
In their way they did more even than 
Francis, now called St. Francis, all his 
life a layman, did for the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and subsequent centuries. 

It might be well to remind ourselves 
that the world is in the mess it is in today 
because laymen have turned their backs 
on all that their spiritual predecessors have 
created. 

And all the blessings that religion has 
to bestow will once more inspire men when 
they return and take their rightful places 
as active participants in all the offices of 
religion. 

When a day comes that finds men out- 
numbering women in places of worship 


there will be power in the lives of these 
men to fulfill the dreams of the prophets 
and martyrs and the vision of our Master as 
expressed in his teachings. 

Every time a layman adds his voice to 
the voice of a minister in the public con- 
fession of the Lord’s Prayer, the day draws 
nearer. 

May we count on you to make your 
contribution to that end? 

W. H.M. 


* * 


VINCENT EATON TOMLINSON 


He always loved to travel. He has 
embarked on the last great voyage. Can 
we not believe that he undertook it with 
the same zest for discovery, and adventure 
for seeing new lands and peoples, that was 
his when he set out on his earthly jour- 
neys? 

Yes, but how hard for us who are left 
behind! He has been more than a friend. 
He has been a father and an elder brother 
to each one of us. There will be no in- 
teresting post cards with strange stamps, 
no personal notes of good wishes or sym- 
pathy. But will his thoughts be any the 
less with us? Assuredly not, for in that 
other life he will think as frequently and 
tenderly of each one of us as he did when 
in Europe or “‘going ’round the world.” 

Shall he not come back? No, not as 
formerly. But he will be waiting on that 
other shore to greet us and encourage us 
and laugh with us, when we too come to 
port, having sailed the seas of that “other 
hemisphere”’ which curves outward to the 
heart of God. 

God bless to each one of us every pre- 
cious memory of him! God give us strength 
to do as he would have us do! God give us 
skill and courage and loyalty to keep on 
building aright the fair structure of the 
Kingdom of God at which he labored so 
long and so joyfully and with such suc- 
cess as a Master Workman for Jesus of 
Nazareth.—Church Calendar, First Uni- 
versalist Church, Worcester. 


* * 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Sunday, Sept 11, is Pilgrimage Day, 
and the Universalist officials have asked 
that all of our New Hampshire churches 
be closed so that Universalists may make 
a pilgrimage to Portsmouth, where Uni- 
versalism received its beginning in New 
Hampshire. This will be the opening of 
the Church Convention. The occasional 
sermon will be delivered by Rev. Barron F. 
McIntire of Woodsville. 

Convention speakers to be heard are 
Dr. James Gordon Gilkey of Springfield, 
Mass., Miss Margaret Slattery of Boston, 
Mass., President Fred Engelhardt of the 
University of New Hampshire, Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent, Dr. 
John Ratcliff, Secretary of the General 
Convention, Rev. Philip S. Nason of 
Portsmouth, Prof. James Berkley of An- 
dover-Newton. ; 
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John Stuart Mill on Liberty 


OHN STUART MILL (1806-1878) was one of the 
great men of the nineteenth century. His 
training at the hands of his brilliant father is 

a commentary upon education. His own writings 
in the fields of philosophy, ethics, government and 
political economy have exerted enormous influence. 
Nothing, however, that he ever wrote comes nearer 
to being a classic than his essay on Liberty. 

The July number of Foreign Affairs contains an 
article by Robert C. Binckley entitled “John Stuart 
Mill on Liberty.”’ The author quotes at length from 
Mill and comments most ably upon the experiences 
of liberty in the eighty years since 1858, when the 
essay appeared. 

There has been much writing on liberty, says 
Binckley, in those eighty years. “Some of it has been 
frothy and sweet like a meringue. Some has been 
stimulating like a cocktail. Some has been soothing 
and pleasant for political children, like an all-day 
sucker. Mill’s essay is of another sort. It is the good 
hard bread of thought such as the Victorians were 
wont to consume.” 

What astonishes us in the samples of the essay 
printed is not “the good hard bread of thought,” but 
the timeliness of the essay for us today and the basic 
nature of the principles enunciated. We wonder 
what would happen if some good speaker should read 
this essay aloud at the Jersey City Fourth of July 
celebration. Here are some passages: 

“The only purpose for which power can be right- 
fully exercised over any member of a civilized com- 
munity against his will is to ‘prevent harm to others. 
His own good, either physical or moral, is not a suf- 
ficient warrant. 

“The appropriate region of human liberty com- 
prises first the outward ... . absolute freedom of 
opinion and sentiment on all subjects. The liberty of 
expressing and publishing opinions is practically in- 
separable from it. Secondly, liberty of tastes and 
pursuits, of framing the plan of our life to suit our own 
character, of doing as we like subject to such conse- 
quences as may follow, without impediment from 
our fellow creatures as long as we do not harm them. 
Thirdly, from this liberty follows the liberty, within 
the same limits, of combination among individuals, 
freedom to unite for any purpose not involving harm 
to others. A person may cause evil to another not 
only by his action but by his inaction. And in either 
case he is accountable to them for the injury. There 
are also many positive acts for the benefit of others 
which he may rightfully be compelled to perform, 
such as give evidence in a court of justice, to bear his 
fair share in the common defense, or to any other 


joint work necessary for the interest of the society of 
which he enjoys the protection. 

“Opinions lose their immunity when the circum- 
stances in which they are expressed are such as to 
constitute their expression a positive instigation to 
some mischievous act. If society lets any consid- 
erable number of its members grow up mere children, 
incapable of being acted on by rational consideration 
of distant motives, society has itself to blame for the 
consequences. . The worth of a state in the 
long run is the worth of the individuals composing it 
, . any state which dwarfs its men in order that 
they may be more docile instruments in its hands 
even for beneficial purposes, will find that, with small 
men, no great thing can really be accomplished.”’ 

There is food for thought in each of these great 
sentences. What a Fourth of July we should have, 
if they could be considered by our citizens under 
the leadership of fair and intelligent men. In what 
contrast they stand to most patriotic oratory. 

The test of an action to restrain an individual 
is whether or not his action is likely to harm someone 
else. Nor can this be interpreted to mean harm him 
by fallacious ideas. Mill is very explicit here. A man 
must be just as free to hold and defend wrong opin- 
ions as to hold and defend right ones. Says Mill: “If 
all mankind minus one were of one opinion and only 
one person were of the contrary opinion, mankind 
would be no more justified in silencing that one 
person than he, if he had the power, would be justi- 
fied in silencing mankind.” And he goes on to argue 
that only by confronting opinions with their opposites 
can the road to truth be lighted. Only in the presence 
of a hostile view can zeal and loyalty to what is re- 
garded as a true view be stimulated. Mankind always 
loses enormously by the suppression of opinion. 

The limitations upon absolute freedom necessary 
to the existence of civilized society Mill recognizes, but 
he will not be swept from his feet by any mob hysteria. 

Nor can he be thought of as anything but a proph- 
et when he writes of the necessity of a state keeping 
vigilant watch over the exercise of power which it 
permits a man to have over others. Governments are 
not interfering in an unwarranted way, but only per- 
forming a duty, in exercising control over either an 
employer autocracy or a labor autocracy. 

Mill regarded utility as the ultimate appeal on 
all ethical questions, and has been under fire for this 
statement, but those who attack him do not allow 
him to finish his sentence: “It must be utility in the 
largest sense grounded on the permanent interests of 
man as a progressive being.”’ That kind of utili- 
tarian comes close to being an idealist. 
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THE MENACE AND THE PROMISE IN THE 
LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT 


AYMEN are dissatisfied with our churches. 
Roger Babson is an example. More thought- 
ful men than Babson are examples, too. They 

are speaking up about it, organizing, agitating, damn- 
ing, helping, hindering. When they look at the thing 
in the large, the thought and the trouble begin. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand preachers mount 
their pulpits every Sunday in these United States. 
They are employed by some sixty-two million per- 
sons. That kind of outfit can mould the destiny of 
the nation. 

But what do they get for the time and money 
that they put into churches? That is the question 
that troubles them. Is the output what they have 
a right to expect? Every other great industry checks 
up often upon the result that it is getting. Movie, 
radio, theater, advertising folk, politicians, business 
men, study the output and the response of people 
and ruthlessly scrap the thing that is not succeeding. 
Ought not laymen to treat churches in the same way? 

What do laymen want? Is it the business of 
ministers to give them what they want? Suppose 
they want girls in green bathing suits sitting around 
the pulpit Sunday night? Should the church pro- 
vide girls in green bathing suits in compliance with 
the demand? 

Artillery officers change their range and direction 
after every shot. Is it sensible for ministers to go on 
bombarding trenches long after the enemy has left? 
Why not see where the shells are going and what they 
are doing? 

The minister is the responsible person, of course, 
but who hires the minister? Most of the sermons 
preached are trifling, insignificant, colorless. But 
has some committee of laymen fired the minister who 
preaches really significant sermons? 

Is there any way in which ministers can be made 
conscious of the real opinions of folks about their 
services, and any way in which laymen can be made 
conscious of the true significance of the things they 
are demanding, and so the output of the churches 
be made of greater value? 

Well, here comes a book* in which all of these 
questions are raised. It is by Doctor Morlan, and it 
is called ‘““Laymen Speaking.” It has four objects: 
1. To study the reasons why laymen like or dislike 
sermons. 2. To study what there is in the experience 
or procedures in other fields that might be used with 
profit in churches. 3. To investigate especially what 
there is in the few sermons that people remember. 
4, And to bring to church work some of the principles 
of progressive education. 

Now naturally there is a deal of dross with the 
gold in such a book. Chapter two, where laymen 
of all kinds do the talking, is as significant because 
of the drivel quoted as for the scattered words of 
wisdom. Senator Nye, Roger Babson, John L. Lewis, 
Sally Rand, don’t know much about the subject, and 
Booth Tarkington, Hamilton Holt and others say 
anything handy in order to get rid of the interviewer as 


*Laymen Speaking. By George K. Morlan, Ph. D. Rich- 
ard R. Smith: New York. Price $2.50. 


soon as possible. But there are a few people with 
ideas, startling at times, that we church folks need to 
think over as we plod on in our ruts. 

Of the people interviewed 103 said that sermons 
should deal with every-day life, 152 said that re- 
ligion is best expressed in doing something good and 
is a matter of character, and four said that churches 
should try to change institutions, which made a 
total of 259 who emphasized the practical. There 
were forty-seven against mixing religion and poli- 
tics, eleven who were for evangelistic sermons, and 
fifty-four who denied that religion can be better ex- 
pressed by doing good than by attending church, or a 
total of 112 who were against the so-called practical 
emphasis. About the clearest thing of all in the sur- 
vey was the fact that large numbers have confused 
and hazy ideas about religion. 

If some adult class wants to induce every mem- 
ber to start talking, the leader had better base a 
winter’s work on this book. Doctor Morlan is a 
thoughtful man, and he has had some competent 
helpers in making his studies. It is an important book. 

* * 


WHAT THEY SAID ABOUT OUR MANAGER 
HE editor-in-chief, etc., etc., of this paper dis- 
covered as we were going to press last week that 

one of his reporters, writing over the initials 

E. H. L., had given an incomplete account of the 
commencement exercises at St. Lawrence University, 
by omitting the citation which accompanied the 
granting of the honorary degree of D. D. Although 
this reporter in another capacity happens to be the 
manager of the whole works, we do not propose to 
stand for that kind of modesty. We apologize for the 
omission. We lay before our readers the citation. 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, son of St. Lawrence, grad- 
uating from the College of Letters and Science in 1921 
and from the Theological School in 1928, wedded to a 
daughter of your Alma Mater, we welcome you on this 
festal return to your North Country home. Known to 
us as parish pastor, as minister of the good life, and as 
advocate of righteous causes, your universalism is as 
much of the spirit as of the sect; and you stand square 
with your tradition to support the oppressed and to 
maintain free speech and discussion. In your solitary 
study, book-strewn, many an idea was hatched with 
which to attack the entrenched smugness of the human 
mind. Many a problem in personal and village welfare 
secured analysis, aid, and solution through you. Called 
a year ago to Boston to important journalistic and 
personal ministrations as business manager of the Uni- 
versalist Christian Leader, we have missed you and your 
sense of humor in our village, and we are happy today to 
bind you further to us. With all the rights and privi- 
leges appertaining thereto I confer upon you the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

ak 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Through the courtesy and prompt co-operation 
of the Boston Herald we were enabled to use last week 
the photograph of Dr. Tomlinson, taken at Tufts 
College in 1934 with his classmates, Doctor Hall and 
Dean McCollester. Acknowledgment in that issue 
of the Leader was impracticable, but our thanks now 
are most sincere. 
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Some Editorials for Independence Day 


A COAT OF RED FOR THE A. U. A. 
Llewellyn Jones 


E received last week too late for extended 

comment the protest signed by fifty dis- 

’ tinguished citizens of Massachusetts against 

the report of a Massachusetts Legislative Commission 

which went on a Red hunt some time ago, and is now 

recommending a number of bills aimed avowedly 

at protecting American liberties against communism, 

but in fact going far beyond that aim, and putting 

any liberal movements and liberal individuals at the 
mercy of biased or incompetent authorities. 

Not all of these bills are bad, and the Legislative 
Committee on Legal Affairs of the Massachusetts 
Legislature which was holding public hearings on them 
when these lines were written will not, in any event, 
recommend all of them for passage. But the tone of 
the arguments used in their favor, and the presence 
during some of the hearings of a representative of 
Mayor Hague of Jersey City, emphasizes the wisdom 
of the fifty protestants, whose names we printed last 
week, in their insistence that none of these laws should 
be introduced before the report of the commission 
has been made available for study: at the present 
moment it has not been printed. 

The issue, of course, is more than a state issue. 
Other states have had their witch hunts, and we have 
probably not seen the last of them. Any citizen who 
doubts that these activities are mere witch hunting 
should visit one of the public hearings on this type 
of legislation. The proponents of the bills and their 
supporters betray themselves in their speech as being 
biased, ignorant and misleading. For instance, a 
fraternal insurance order solicits its business from the 
working class, particularly union people. Its mem- 
bership includes communists. But because the order 
had given as a prize, possibly for getting new members, 
a trip to Russia, and because it had solicited funds 
for medical supplies to loyalist Spain, it is branded as 
a part of the communist party. 

Fortunately, in Massachusetts the repressors of 
freedom have not gone so far as they have in New 
Jersey, and indeed their campaign may still be in the 
state where it can be killed by the force of public 
opinion. But hardly public opinion that is leaderless 
and unorganized. Liberals should join such organiza- 
tions as the Civil Liberties Committee of Massa- 
chusetts, 73 Tremont Street, or the American Civil 
Liberties Union, and that or other effective protest 
ought to be a first call upon the Unitarian conscience. 
Not only are we dedicated to the idea of individual 
freedom of thought and assemblage, but we are among 
the Reds that these suppression gangs are after. 

We hear objections from the floor? You say you 
are a good Republican? That makes no difference, 
dear friends. Did you not know that in the logic of 
suppression there is no distinction between a Re- 
publican and a Red if the Republican happens to be a 
liberal in religion? We have before us a book bound 
in red and written by Elizabeth Dilling. It is also 
published by her, in Chicago, in case you wish a copy. 
This work, a sequel to her “The Red Network,” 


honors the American Unitarian Association by listing 
our Social Relations Department as one of the agencies 
“boring from within” on behalf of the ‘“‘Reds.’”’ As 
evidence of this, after listing certain recommendations 
on such ordinary social policy matters as child labor, 
conscientious objection to war, etc., it accuses this de- 
partment of advocating “free speech, free press and 
assembly even for those groups with whose opinions 
they do not sympathize.” Our department is also 
accused of sex education, “begun at an early age.” 

The singling out for quotation of our stand on 
free speech—and without stopping to check up, we 
have grave fears that at some time or other our Social 
Relations Department has come out for the dangerous 
thing—is a dead give-away of the point of view of all 
these Red baiters. They think they are hundred 
percent Americans, and they think that America is 
the land of liberty. You are allowed, that is, to dis- 
agree with any theory of government practiced abroad 
and to say that you believe in the American system. 
But that freedom of speech means freedom to disagree 
with them, in anything they may propose and label 
American, is something quite beyond their universe 
of discourse. They just cannot conceive of a man dis- 
agreeing with what another man says and yet fighting 
for his right to say it. 

And if our real American rights are to be pro- 
tected, the individual citizen must join the fight on 
their behalf. Our political representatives are far 
more likely to betray us, or at least to desert us: as 
those people have learned who sought to have the 
national administration squelch Mayor Hague of 
the principality of Jersey City. And we cannot ex- 
pect Norman Thomas to carry on wherever our civil 
liberties are menaced. After all he can only be in one 
place at once—and as often as not he finds that he 
cannot even be there.—The Christian Register. 


* * 


CIVIL LIBERTY IN A “‘CATHOLIC CITY”’ 


O often has Mr. Norman Thomas been howled 
down, rotten-egged, dragged out and maltreated 
when attempting to make a speech in Mayor 

Hague’s Jersey City or neighboring towns, that he 
must realize by this time that there is at least a violent 
and vociferous element in that part of New Jersey 
which does not wish him to speak. But Mr. Thomas, 
being the persistent person he is, with a deep attach- 
ment to the American principle of free speech, does 
not consider that his right or anyone’s right to speak 
is determined by mob tactics. Jersey City is still on 
the map of the United States, though it has abandoned 
the American tradition, and Mayor Hague is still the 
vice-chairman of the Democratic National Committee 
and unrebuked by the head of his party, who is also 
President of the United States. But another aspect 
of the matter comes to light, which makes it appear 
that Jersey City is not Mayor Hague’s feudal domain 
to quite the degree one might have supposed. Speak- 
ing at Newark, Mr. Thomas read from a press report 
of an address delivered by Mr. John A. Matthews, a 
New Jersey chancery court advisory master, at a ° 
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dinner in honor of a Roman Catholic priest of that 
city. Mr. Matthews is quoted as deploring the con- 
duct of “those who come to Catholic cities to spread 
ungodly doctrine.” Jersey City is indeed a “‘Catholic 
city” in the sense that 80 percent of its population is 
reported as Roman Catholic. So what? Does that 
mean that the priestly representatives of that Church 
feel themselves authorized to set up within that city 
a censorship upon the opinions that may be expressed 
within its limits? Much higher ecclesiastical authori- 
ties than Mr. Matthews—who is, in fact, no eccle- 
siastical authority at all—have stated with startling 
frankness the limitations that would be set to non- 
Catholic utterances in a Catholic state. Spokesmen 
for the same point of view have recently defended, in 
the columns of The Christian Century, the proposition 
that only what the Church declares to be true has a 
right to be heard. The problem of free speech is a 
very live issue. Roman Catholics, whether priests or 
laymen, do their church a great disservice by joining 
hands with a man like Hague to eliminate civil liberty 
from a “Catholic city.”’—The Christian Century. 


* * 


“GIVE A DOG AN ILL NAME”’ 


AYOR HAGUE’S court testimony last week at 
least made more explicit than before the 
grounds on which he thinks his suppression of 

free speech in Jersey City can be defended. ‘‘Com- 
munists,”’ radicals and “undesirable” persons have 
no rights that any one is bound to respect. “‘High- 
class citizens” are entitled to advocate a complete re- 
writing of the Constitution, if they want, ‘but if 
prior to that they were advocating the overthrow of 
the government, they were dissatisfied with every- 
thing that America offered to them, why, of course, I 
don’t assume they have any rights.’ If they are 
foreigners they should be deported from the country, 
and if they are natives they should be sent to a con- 
centration camp in Alaska. 

Let us notice how this view differs from that of 
traditional liberalism. If a man is making a speech 
that actually seems calculated to provoke a riot, a 
liberal government must suppress it. But this is the 
only question that such a government will raise in this 
connection. It will not ask whether the person mak- 
ing the speech is “‘high class” or not, or what political 
label may be pinned on him. It will not deny rights 
to A which it permits to B. It will preserve public 
peace and order, but it will not undertake an ideological 
witch-hunt. 

Now the philosophy of Mayor Hague, at bottom, 
is the philosophy of the dictatorships. There is an 
important difference in the degree to which he applies 
it, but there is no important difference in the principle 
on which he acts. His assumption is that persons on 
whom certain ideological labels can be fastened cease 
to have the rights of other human beings. That is 
precisely the assumption of the Nazis. If a man 
can be called a Communist or an international liberal 
he ceases to have rights in Germany; you can suppress 
his opinions, ruin his business, seize his property, send 
him to a concentration camp. If a man in Russia can 
be called a “‘counter-revolutionary” or a “Trotskyist” 
he may meet an even worse fate. If in Spain or in 


China defenseless men, women and children can 
simply be called ‘‘the enemy,” then their bodies can 
be blown to bits by bombs. In the Middle Ages it 
seemed to many persons not only right but a duty to 
burn ‘‘witches”’ and torture “heretics.” The obnoxious 
label, in the eyes of those who use it, seems to remove 
those to whom it is applied from the human realm, 
with either rights or feelings. 

Throughout the political and economic world 
today is being fought a fierce war of abstractions. 
Envies, fears and hatreds are being worked up against 
special groups on ideological grounds. Once a man is 
classed in one of these groups he not only becomes 
the enemy of those who identify themselves with an 
opposing ideological group, but he deserves no mercy. 
And yet persons who will participate in the vilest 
acts against the persons whom their ideology con- 
demns are not themselves fiends. On the contrary, 
within their own groups, in their relations with each 
other, we may find them just, courteous and kind. 
Their hearts are bitter only where their minds are 
dark. More than ever we are in a position to realize 
the profound truth of Voltaire’s observation that 
“men will continue to commit atrocities as long as 
they continue to believe absurdities.”— New York 


Times. 
cs * 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS 


HE recent convention of Communists in New 
York offers occasion for comment. We take 
advantage of this occasion herewith! For Com- 

munism as a political and economic philosophy we 
have profound respect, though it is in many aspects 
not our own philosophy. Communism represents a 
concrete doctrine of life based on certain historical 
and psychological generalizations, and thought through 
to certain definite conclusions as to individual conduct 
and social reform. The product of an outstanding 
intellectual genius, Karl Marx, it must stand, what- 
ever its truth or error, as one of the supreme projec- 
tions of human thought. For Communists also, as a 
group, we have respect. Many of them, perhaps most 
of them, are sincere, devoted, hard-working, courage- 
ous, and are making extraordinary sacrifices for their 
cause. They should be given every legitimate oppor- 
tunity to advance this cause. But for the Communist 
Party, especially the American branch thereof, we 
have nothing but contempt—a contempt the more 
bitter since we know how little the rank and file 
members have to do with its activities. The Com- 
munist Party in this country is hypocrisy incarnate. 
It is dishonest in every nerve and fiber of its or- 
ganization. Knowing that it has not one chance in a 
million of persuading the American people to accept 
Communism, the party deliberately undertakes to 
deceive the people and thus to mislead them in its own 
interest. Thus, as in this recent New York conven- 
tion, the party made a great to-do about democracy 
and civil rights, when, as a matter of fact, it no more 
believes in, nor would itself practice, democratic free- - 
dom than Hitler in Germany—or Stalin in Russia. 
The party is all for Roosevelt and the New Deal, not 
because it cares a fig about a President working des- 
perately to save and reform the existing industrial 
system, but only because it welcomes a c.oak of re- 
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spectability behind which to hide its own devious 
machinations. The party wants peace, so it says, 
and offers a program of “collective security’ on be- 
half of peace, whereas its only purpose is so to entangle 
this country in the European confusion as to make it 
inevitable that America will be fighting in the next 


war on the side of Russia, and thus dasuring victory for 
Russia, as for the Allies in the last war, at its own un- 
requited expense. The Communists are the modern 
Jesuits. Communism as little as Christianity can be 
served by dishonesty of this disgusting type.— Unity, 
John Haynes Holmes, Editor. 


Mental Hygiene in Our Pasadena Church—II 


Howard L. Watkins 


Is Counseling a Proper Function of the 


Church? 


VEN though our report confirms the value and 
convinces readers of the utility of psychiatric 
counseling, a question may arise: ‘‘Is such work 

the proper function of the church?” 

Down through the centuries it has already been a 
principal work of religions to minister to distraught 
individuals by helping them to meet personal prob- 
lems and encouraging them to renewed hopes in 
personal living. The sacrifices of ancient Jews, the 
oracles of superstitious Greeks and the confessionals 
of the Roman Catholic Church were all used obviously 
to control anxiety. Christianity has been preoccupied 
with methods of salvation, a sense of sin, and the 
maintenance of a clear conscience. The Protestant 
churches especially have recommended themselves to 
humanity for their usefulness in the solution of per- 
sonal problems. Their chief methods have been 
rituals, prayers, and faiths, all accepted as important, 
albeit primitive, psychotherapeutic instruments. One 
of the strange characteristics of the rise of Protestant 
churches was the neglect of the values of confession 
and failure to provide for any wiser methods to take 
its place. Modern churches were often justly ac- 
cused of neglecting these personal services and de- 
voting their strength to the multiplication and exter- 
mination of sins, paternal domination and the build- 
ing up of institutional security. Confession was sup- 
planted by impersonal mystical faith, supported by 
fanatical revivals which often increased anxiety. 
So, Christian religions have been described by vulgar 
authors as “guilt-ridden religions.”’ Many stark 
charlatans have profited by the situation and a siz- 
able group of “uplift” religions has grown where the 
need for personal analysis and adjustment was neg- 
lected. 

The best evidence of our deep need for per- 
sonal service from religious institutions is the success 
of the Christian Science movement. Its success 
depends, I believe, almost entirely upon the soul- 
healing efficacy of an uncritical personal relation. 
This movement is strong, because and where other 
churches are weak. It makes a profession of helping 
people out of trouble. So we observe that, both by 
historical practice and popular demand, personal 
adjustment service is a proper function of the church. 
If this work has always been done in churches before 
without science, consciously or unconsciously, and is 
still in demand, surely it can be renewed and improved 
with the help of science by the liberal churches. 

One argument raised against sponsoring mental 
hygiene clinics in churches is that psychology has 


not yet reached that stage of scientific reliability which 
justifies attempts to apply it. This is perhaps a ra- 
tionalization for the gradual neglect and breakdown of 
individual service by orthodox religious institutions. 
It says unconsciously, “Our traditional methods are 
failing and we are sure no one can find improved 
methods.” ‘“O ye of little faith!’ This suggests a 
typical neurosis appearing in an institution, crying 
for analysis if we are not to continue sacrificing an- 
thropology to theology. 

To contend that we are not justified in attempt- 
ing to apply psychology as yet because of its scientific 
limitations is to evidence an egregious myopia for 
church history. The whole structure of religious 
institutions has always rested upon a deep foundation 
of psychological laws and methods serving emotional 
needs. All religions, good and bad alike, have always 
used psychological knowledge intuitively with a 
success they were proud to boast about. Now as 
human needs and methods are being exposed to the 
lights of consciousness indicating the desirability and 
possibility of extending and improving methods, we 
are declared, for strange and questionable reasons, 
too ignorant to use such advanced knowledge safely 
and profitably. Actually, modern psychiatry and 
mental hygiene are only scientific, conscious methods 
for applying teleologically what all worthy religions 
have heretofore been attempting to apply intuitively. 
Where religions once treated symptoms only, now, 
with the aid of science, we can treat and remove 
causes more frequently. Objection seems a defense 
rather than a constructive attitude. 

To maintain that psychology is not sufficiently 
mature to be trusted is to reveal what seems, in a 
churchman, an inexcusable, serious ignorance of re- 
cent marked progress in psychiatric understanding 
and methods which are so well demonstrated by the 
achievements of child guidance clinics throughout 
this country and Europe and confirmed by our ex- 
periences here. 

Another objection is that there are so many con- 
flicting schools of psychology that churches would be 
at a loss to determine correct methods or procedures. 
A serious danger of sponsoring some erroneous psy- 
chology is believed to arise. Certainly it would be a 
grave mistake to set up a clinic or service that at- 
tempted to conform, in all its functions, to the ortho- 
dox methods or theories of any so-called school of 
psychology. But mental hygiene and psychiatry are 
not pledged to any one doctrine. They attempt to 
glean what is rational and most useful from all the 
schools of psychology, and apply such treatments as 
promise to succeed according to the case in hand. 
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We strive to be genuine pragmatists pledged not to 
one method but to one end, the increase of human 
efficiency and happiness. As we are not required to 
choose one from among the schools, the dangers of 
choice do not exist. 

Psychiatry might offer more objections to the 
entrance of churches into counseling work than can 
be offered against the wisdom of churches sponsoring 
such work. The wrong training, the emotional 
immaturity of our clergy and the danger that such 
service may become a mere instrument of religious 
propaganda are genuine threats to the rising possi- 
bilities of psychiatric counseling for improving per- 
sonal adjustment. 

The churches of this country can, and we feel 
that they should, make a valuable contribution to the 
development of this growing profession. Due to 
ancient prejudices about personality problems, often 
religious in origin, many persons hesitate to seek re- 
liable help. They fear their self-esteem would be cast 
in a shadow and their social status would be ques- 
tioned if it should become known that they had con- 
sulted with a counselor. Those who would benefit 
most are most restrained by this irrational public 
attitude. Others who would avail themselves of per- 
sonal counseling aid are not aware that it is offered or 
where it may be obtained. General recognition by 
churches of the possibilities and values of counseling 
would stimulate public confidence, inform those who 
are especially in need of this service, and, above all, 
encourage constant improvement of professional 
standards among psychotherapists. 

Churches should subsidize counseling clinics. 
They usually possess sufficient unused office space 
which can be organized and furnished at little ex- 
pense. Offices should consist of a waiting room and 
conference room joined by a center door, both opening 
on to a hall to insure that patients can come and go 
without being seen. This is very important in coun- 
seling. Many who would benefit and are quite willing 
to pay for services cannot afford the rates of an ef- 
ficient counselor. The church should sponsor a re- 
liable counselor who charges everyone by the hour, 
and provide a subsidy to pay the difference between 
his fees and the varying amounts worthy patients are 
able to give. 

Another service the church can perform consist- 
ently with religious tradition, is to furnish the optimis- 
tic philosophy so necessary to mental health. History 
indicates that man often prefers a totally irrational 
optimism to no optimism at all. So, irrational op- 
timisms have corrupted many otherwise good psychol- 
ogies and religions. In turn, cultists and charlatans 
tend now to conspire, by using this human need for 
optimism, to corrupt good mental hygiene practices. 
This threat becomes doubly serious because mental 
hygiene takes its stand upon the principle of facing 
realities which often seem to discourage optimism. 
But one of these realities is our need for optimism 
itself, which in turn imposes the obligation of finding 
solid grounds for our optimism. Churches should be 
able and willing to furnish an optimistic philosophy 
of life adapted fully to specific individual needs 
that maintains the required consistency with other 
realities. 


Who Should Do the Counseling? 


When we consider the problem of introducing 
mental hygiene counseling through churches, the 
question is presented, ““Who should do the counsel- 
ing?” Upon first thought it appears that the minister 
is the proper person. Dr. Frankwood Williams, former 
president of the American Mental Hygiene Society, 
once pointed out that the task of applying our newly 
discovered and developing techniques for psycho- 
therapy was inherited, through propinquity, by 
educators, doctors, academic psychologists and min- 
isters, who are really no better equipped with the 
necessary objectivity, emotional maturity or training 
for this new profession than engineers, explorers or 
others distantly removed intellectually from the aca- 
demic psychologies. A brilliant minister, who engages 
in some counseling, remarked, “Ministers just aren’t 
fitted for counseling, and the sad part of it is they 
think they are.’”’ Now what could make such a state- 
ment true, if it is? In listing the special difficulties a 
minister may be faced with upon entering this growing 
profession, we shall incidentally point out the major 
problems of technique which are generally regarded 
as of primary importance in all counseling relations. 
Nothing in the average minister’s education or ex- 
perience is designed to equip him professionally for 
personal counseling. He is trained for and quite 
properly expected to experience a deep personal sym- 
pathy with persons who are suffering. Yet this very 
sympathy, unless well controlled, will cause him to 
absorb the emotions of his patients, thereby unfitting 
him for therapeutic work. Counselors must not feed 
a neurosis by agreeing with a patient’s feelings. More 
than this, it is desirable, even necessary, for ministers 
to engage in social activities among their parishioners; 
but one of the first requirements of counseling is that 
the counselor shall have no social contacts what- 
ever with his patients. It has been my personal ex- 
perience that the beginning of social relations with 
patients is the beginning of the decline of effective 
therapy, as it evolves uncontrollable transferences. 

In other instances, the minister’s training and 
convictions may have made it difficult for him to take 
that genuinely forgiving attitude of ideal Christianity 
toward those who dare appeal for guidance about be- 
havior that seems to him shocking—this in spite of 
the fact that Jesus furnished ministers, above all 
others, a precedent and example for the shockless 
attitude such as effective counseling requires us to 
have (not assume). Guilt should not be used as a 
form of duress to force suppliants to accept some ca- 
thartic formula for salvation of which the counselor 
happens to be convinced. Duress and discipline may 
serve morality, but they are not psychotherapy. A 
counselor, to gain the necessary confidence of patients, 
must have a different attitude toward sin and personal 
responsibility than has often been current among min- 
isters. A patient (sinner) must be looked upon as a 
victim of unfortunate conflicts, not as a perverse, 
willful person. The patient’s sense of guilt must. 
be taken away, not merely forgiven. Truly, the pur- 
poses of the minister and specialist in psychotherapy 
are usually identical, to help develop self-respecting, — 
happy and responsible human beings. The dif- 
ference lies in the methods they use. The intuitive 
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methods, duress and discipline and sympathy, of the 
minister in history, and the studied methods of pres- 
ent day psychiatrists are in marked contrast. The ex- 
hortative methods of the pulpit and the analytical 
methods of individual conferences naturally should be 
different. This reveals how the training of a minister 
might often definitely unfit him for wise counseling, 
and without realization on his part. 

Another serious technical problem for ministers 
who undertake counseling will be their tacit assump- 
tion that their specific religion, having shown itself to 
be a good cure for souls in some cases, is bound to be 
curative of every problem. If it sometimes proves in- 
effective, the reason must lie in some stiff-necked per- 
versity of the patient. A great unconscious fallacy 
that especially threatens minister-counselors, is the 
assumption, ‘“‘What saved me is good for, necessary 
to, and ought to save everyone who ever gets into 
conflict.” This assumption saves nothing but the 
counselor’s narcissism. Thereby, he never has to ad- 
mit an error in his method. The patient (sinner) is 
always to blame. Mental health should never be sold 
to any one religion, philosophic doctrine, or thera- 
peutic principle. We do not know enough yet to 
drive a good bargain. Men are too diverse. A coun- 
selor’s task is to analyze the patient as he is, and 
always be free to resort to or devise that treatment 
which will help or to develop the narcissistic fortitude 
to face failure without using the escape of blame. 

The training and ideals of ministers emphasize 
extreme generosity and, therefore, prejudice many 
against collecting fees for their personal services. It 
seems to be an excellent rule, reaching far beyond pos- 
sible mercenary aims of any counselor, to require fees 
of every patient for counseling. Payments may rep- 
resent no more than a measure of the value and faith 
a patient places upon treatment; but, even so, re- 
quiring payments is a legitimate, scientific method 
for saving time and for selecting those patients who 
would profit most by counseling. Willingness to make 
some sacrifice for counseling is the first symptom sup- 
porting a favorable prognosis. This does not mean 
that distraught persons who are without funds will not 
co-operate and benefit, or that they should be refused 
professional services. It means that those who are 
not willing to pay according to their financial status 
should be rejected and those who cannot pay at all 
should be required to render, in return, some service, 
service of value to their counselor, not simply to the 
church or society. Even though the patient is bene- 
fited by free treatments, it sometimes sets up a sense 
of undischarged obligation with neurotic proportions. 
So it is likely that many ministers will need consider- 
able emotional readjustment to financial transactions 
before they can live up to the best standards of psy- 
chiatric counseling. 

As the work of psychiatric counseling is a full 
time profession in itself, no minister should be ex- 
pected to add counseling to his activities without 
first being excused from writing sermons or doing other 
church business. Psychiatric counseling is a severely 
exacting profession, and should be practiced by min- 
isters or others only when they devote their full time 
to its study and application. 

In another sense ministers are excellently pre- 


pared to become good counselors. They usually have 
that wide cultural background which makes it more 
than ordinarily easy for them to acquire the technique 
and necessary experience for counseling. Their basic 
purpose, their humanitarian zeal, and their signal 
opportunity should encourage ministers in study to 
become proficient in psychiatric counseling. Surely 
nothing seriously hinders them from becoming the 
very best counselors and making lasting contributions 
to what we hope will become one of our most helpful 
professions. 

This plea and encouragement for the extension of 
modern mental hygiene services by all churches we 
conclude with emphasis on its possible value to re- 
ligion as an experience and as an institution. 

The multitude of discoveries and advances pro- 
duced by the various schools of psychology has marked 
salutary revolutions in our conceptions of anthro- 
pology, history, philosophy, sociology and medicine. 
We may logically expect them to have equally health 
giving effects upon religious experiences. 

In the past religion has often been distorted in 
form and function by maladjusted fanatics who used it 
unconsciously as a solution or escape from their own 
conflicts. Not a little of the disrepute of religion has 
arisen from the repressive, inhuman and anti-social 
behavior of the neurotically religious. So often, what 
seemed to be genuine religion has proved no more 
than a rationalized continuation of infantile de- 
pendence, prejudicing adult initiative and justifying 
unnecessary suffering and defeat. It is hardly con- 
ceivable that pure religion requires a cultivated 
neurosis. It is safe to believe that a religious at- 
titude cannot be healthy if it functions in a neurotic 
or psychotic mind. Yet, unfortunately, such minds 
may still become religious teachers confusing religion 
with neurosis. It seems desirable, even necessary, 
for churches of the present and of the future to sponsor 
scientific mental hygiene programs to guarantee that 
their votaries shall experience their religious attitudes 
with or in sound minds. We believe that to help a 
person build a healthy mind is the first step toward 
enabling him to create or find a healthy, correct re- 
ligious attitude. So the healthy mind is of vast con- 
cern to all churches. We sincerely hope that the 
marked drift towards mental hygiene service in 
churches will fast become a landslide of ethical pub- 
licity and financial subsidies. In this day, when the 
churches themselves are in even more need of salva- 
tion than their parishioners, we believe a revival of 
their personal service in the form of scientific psy- 
chiatric counseling is a superior means leading to that 
salvation. The churches can save themselves only by 
continuing to save others in the most modern fashion. 
Indeed, it is hard to see how churches can justify their 
maintenance by any lesser function. 


* * * 


HOW TO GET PEACE 
Aim at peace alone and you will never achieve it; aim at 
the rule of law and justice between all nations, direct your efforts 
to that end, plan your institutions for that purpose, pay the 
necessary price of submission to law and to reason, and on top 
of many other blessings you will have peace.—Frank Aydelotte, 
president of Swarthmore College. 
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Dedicating a House of Faith 


Max A. Kapp 


HE dedication of the new administration building 
at the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls on 
Flag Day was a significant event for the Uni- 
versalist Church. It was a resounding stamp of ap- 
proval upon an outstanding humanitarian project. 
It marked another achievement for the Women’s 
National Missionary Association in its effort to ex- 
press the Christian spirit of service. It was a sterling 
tribute to the memory of Clara Barton, at whose 
humble birthplace the new work has grown to such 
worthy proportions. It drew the 
eyes of Universalist people every- 
where to a cause which thrills 
those who care about the redemp- 
tion and healing of sick children. 
Above everything else, the dedi- 
cation ceremonies celebrated the 
availability of an actual building 
in which actual work can be done 
by skilled and devoted people. 
Our Universalist people ought to 
share in the sense of accomplish- 
ment as they have shared in the 
sense of responsibility. 

It was a glorious sun-filled 
day. Thesky wasclear. Meadow 
flowers were in bloom and the 
deep green richness of full sum- 
mer swelled over the gentle hills. 
People had been gathering for two 
hours before the time for the cere- 
monies to start. Automobiles 
lined the forks of the crossroads 
in all directions, and people wan- 
dered over the lawns, greeting 
friends and inspecting the buildings on the grounds. 
Then came the insistent notes of a bugle, calling the 
company to the front door of the birthplace, where a 
bronze tablet was unveiled by Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins, of Salem, Mass., and Miss Saidee Riccius, 
great-grand-niece of Clara Barton. The inscription 
on the tablet reads as follows: 

Birthplace of Clara Barton 
Founder of the American Red Cross 
Owned and Maintained in Her Memory by 
The Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church 


About four hundred people were on the grounds 
by this time, and more were coming. They thronged 
into the barn, where Clara Barton’s father raised 
thoroughbred horses, but where the camp leaders 
hold recreation sessions for diabetic children. All 
chairs were rapidly filled, and improvised seating ar- 
rangements were set up on blocks of wood or barrels. 
The overflow of standees extended well into the yard 
outside the barn-door. 

Merely to mention the numbers who came is not 
enough; there was a spirit of oy abroad in the place. 
There was a lift in the air. People felt drawn together 
by something which was bigger than the event of the 
moment. There was an unplanned rejoicing in the 


Mrs. Wilkins and Miss Riccius 


hearts of everyone, and in that rejoicing there was 
strength and resolve. 

Even a casual glance at the official program 
would reveal instantly that the officers of the W. N. 
M. A. were eager to recognize the part that all our 
denominational groups had in the Clara Barton 
project. The Massachusetts Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, the Nationa! Young People’s Christian 
Union, the General Sunday School Association, and 
the General Convention, as well as the Universalist 
Laymen, were all given oppor- 
tunity to bring friendly greet- 
ings and congratulations, but rep- 
resentatives were warned firmly 
and smilingly that “two min- 
utes was the limit.”’ What was 
said was not as important as 
what was done in including the 
whole denomination comprehen- 
sively in a work that is the con- 
cern of the whole denomina- 
tion. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, famed 
authority in the field of diabetes, 
made a charming address in which 
he called attention to the fact 
that the Clara Barton Camp was 
a pioneer venture which had be- 
come an example to countries all 
over the world. The Clara Bar- 
ton Camp was not the first camp 
for diabetic children, but it was 
the first to provide adequate 
opportunity to work out a system 
from which accurate scientific re- 
sults could be derived. It was plain that Dr. Joslin’s 
delight over the completion of the administration 
building was enthusiastic and genuine. But no one 
could miss the conclusion that Dr. Joslin has other 
and more expansive plans for the Clara Barton Camp. 
No boundary line that says “Stop” has been reached 
in his vision of what is ultimately to be achieved. 

It was Dr. Priscilla White, the physician di- 
recting summer activities at the camp, who hushed 
the listeners with her straightforward, matter-of-fact 
recital of what science had been able to accomplish 
through the experiments and observations made at 
the Clara Barton Camp. She told of the values of the 
project in items numbered one, two, three, four, and 
the audience suddenly felt linked up with the labors 
of unseen multitudes who sought the health and whole- 
ness of humanity. She begged visitors at the camp 
not to conclude that because children seemed to be 
vigorous and active there was nothing which the camp 
could do for them. The adjustment of the child to 
the discipline which a diabetic must undergo calls for _ 
time and patience. Personalities as well as bodies 
need to be healed and strengthened. 

The final address of the morning was made by 
Dr. Flint M. Bissell of Dorchester, Mass. Condensing 
his remarks by means of clever headings, he paid 
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tribute to Clara Barton and hailed the glory of her 
spirit continuing in new work. “I’m glad this is a 
Universalist camp for diabetic children, rather than a 
diabetic camp for Universalist children,” he said. 
“We shall claim the fruits of our heritage not by ex- 
pecting recognition from the world, but by serving 
the needs of the world.” 

Pouring out of the barn, the audience gathered 
near the administration building while the brief cere- 
monies of dedication took place. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
president of the W. N. M. A., stated that this building 
was set aside for service to humanity. The service was 
short; it was right that it should be; the simple 
statement of a sincere desire to serve humanity was 
enough. 

Folks then spread picnic cloths on the grass and 
enjoyed lunches and fellowship. No one was in a hurry 
to go home. Scores of people inspected the new 
building, in which there is a large stone fireplace in the 
long dining-room given by the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. There are offices, a staff 
living room, dining-rooms for staff and children, and 
four bedrooms for the staff. The building gives the 
impression of being well-built but not luxurious. It 
is planned for a purpose, and that purpose is to be 
served for a long time by the facilities of the structure. 

How does it happen that our Universalist people 
have made this accomplishment possible? How does 
it happen that a project which many thought was 
poorly-timed, in the midst of a busy Lenten season and 
in the midst of a recession, has been pushed through to 
a successful finish? Why did more than five hundred 
people spend Flag Day at the dedication exercises, 
when only two hundred were expected? 

It is largely explained by the courage and en- 
thusiasm of the officers and staff workers of the W. N. 
M. A. It is partly explained by the fact that the 
project was not too large and formidable. It is partly 
explained by the fact that many American people are 
bewildered in their attempts to participate in foreign 
mission work, and are turning to worth-while efforts 


Group in Front of Birthplace 


at home. Perhaps the most penetrating explanation 
is that people are ready to help do important things 
if they are told about the need in plain terms, and 
then given a practical method by which they may 
attain the end in view. ‘“‘A thing is never trivial be- 
cause it is not big,” said Frank Lloyd Wright, the 


architect. There is a thrill in sharing with many 
friends the realization of such dreams as the one which 
is taking shape on the little hills near the Clara Barton 
birthplace. 

The new house is built with faith and love, and it 
is held together as a spiritual structure by the hope 


The New Administration Building 


that “Inasmuch as ye do it unto one of the least of 
these, ye do it unto Me.” 

The Clara Barton Birthplace Committee directs 
all of the work on the grounds and arranges programs 
for special occasions such as the Flag Day exercises, 
which this year included the dedication of the new 
administration building, and the unveiling of the 
bronze tablet. The members of this committee are: 
Chairman, Miss Gertrude M. Whipple, Rhode Island. 
Mrs. Marietta B. Wilkins, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Arthur F. Ells, Connecticut. Mrs. Lizzie L. Bullock, 
Massachusetts. Miss Clara Adams, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. John Graham, Jr., Rhode Island. Mrs. Lester 
W. Nerney, Massachusetts. Mrs. Donald LeStage, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, Massa- 
chusetts. 


* * * 


MR. BABSON PROPOSES STIGMA ON POVERTY 


It is quite a distinction to be quoted in the column.in The 
New Republic entitled “‘The Bandwagon.’’ The editors admit to 
that column only those remarks which achieve a really high 
rating in amusing idiocy, fantastic ignorance, or an extreme of 
ethical illiteracy. The quotation from Mr. Roger Babson, taken 
from his syndicated column in a recent issue, deserves the honor 
of a place in that column on all counts. He urges fervently a 
social stigma upon all the unemployed who accept relief in any 
form. He writes: “It is dangerous to interfere with the balance 
of nature. We cannot let people starve; but we can put a social 
and family blot upon the acceptance of relief. Civilization has 
depended upon such a stigma for centuries. Its sudden removal 
has been a primary. cause for unemployment.” 

At last a clear way. out of our economic difficulties is pointed 
out by a great thinker! Let’s-put a social blot and stigma on 
misfortune! Apparently Mr. Babson would discard the old 
translation of a passage in the Gospels which went in this manner, 
“But when he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compas- 
sion for-them,- because they were distressed,’ and substitute 
something like this: “But when Jesus saw the distressed multi- 
tudes, he said, Let us put.a stigma upon them, so that they shall 
carry a social blot on account of their poverty.’’— Halford E, 

Luccock in Zions Herald, 
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Tufts College Commencement 
Lee S. McCollester 


OMMENCEMENT at Tufts College really opened 
on the evening of Thursday, June 9, with 
“Tufts Night” at the Pops. This annual event 

brings together the alumni of the college and the 
undergraduates and is a notable event in the com- 
mencement program. Of course the chief feature of 
it all is the head of the Music Department, our ‘“‘Leo”’ 
—Dr, Leo R. Lewis—and it is a question as to who 
has the most fun: the audience in seeing Leo, or Leo in 
conducting the orchestra in college music. 

Friday was Class Day, and this year it was one 
of the most perfect days in June, and remained so until 
the end, allowing for the Japanese lantern decorations 
which make College Hill a fairyland, with throngs 
enjoying the music and recreation of the evening. 

Class Day begins with ‘Seniors’ Last Chapel,” at 
which Acting President Miller gave the address this 
year. This is an intimate occasion, when only the 
president and the chaplain, who reads the Scripture, 
are upon the platform, and there are no guests. It is 
wholly between the president and the graduating class. 
Later in the morning the seniors re-enter the chapel 
with relatives and friends for class exercises. Arthur 
Carney and Marie Barrett were the class orators this 
year, and John Ciardi read the class poem. 

After this the class marched down the main path 
to the Memorial Steps, where Dean McCollester ad- 
dressed them, reminding them that they came up those 
steps four years ago as individuals, have come to 
know each other as classmates, and now, with the 
college’s blessing, they go out from these steps into 
the world after this their last meeting as a class. 

After the Class Day spread, a colorful affair on 
the lawn, came the Tree Exercises, a time for fun and 
jokes. Norman Harris, Tree Orator for Tufts, jested 
and juggled jauntily, and Anita Linser, Tree Orator 
for Jackson, jibed at professors as well as at Tufts 
men. Edgar Comee, with apologies to “any and all 
poets,” read the Tufts class history, which “rhymed 
on occasion,”’ and Doris Bonner chronicled the scho- 
lastic and athletic achievements of Jackson 1938. 

Informal spreads at fraternity and sorority houses, 
a band concert on the lantern-illuminated campus, 
and a Class Day dance rounded out a day long to be 
remembered by the seniors. 

The program for Saturday, Alumni Day, usually 
includes many outdoor events, but this year, June 11, 
was a day of pouring rain. The traditional Tufts- 
Harvard baseball game had to be given up; but Tufts 
at least had the satisfaction of recalling the early 
spring victory over Harvard on its own grounds. 

The chief event of the day was the Alumni Din- 
ner, at which Dr. A. Everett Peterson, president of 
the Alumni Association, presided, carrying through the 
program in a most entertaining way. Members of the 
fifty-year cass, 1888, occupied honored places on the 
platform, and later were presented with medals. 
Sumner Robinson of Newton, representative of the 
class and a member of the board of trustees of the 
college for forty-seven of these fifty years, urged loyal 
support of the incoming president, Leonard Carmi- 


chael, and advocated expansion of the educational 
departments of the col'ege, higher admission standards, 
and increased salaries for faculty members. 

Attention was called to the presence of members 
of the class of 18838, celebrating its fifty-fifth reunion, 
and to various members of earlier classes. Short 
speeches were made by representatives of the re- 
uning classes of ’98, ’03, ’18, including witty remarks 
by Harry Adams Hersey, ’08, also a graduate of Crane 
Theological School and secretary of the State Con- 
vention in Connecticut and pastor at Danbury. Mr. 
Hersey’s remarks were punctuated with an extra 
quantity of Hersey puns and ended with a tribute 
to President Cousens. 

Mr. Harold Sweet, president of the board of 
trustees, in his address spoke of the work of the year, 
of the efficient leadership of Acting President Miller, 
and the results of Dr. Cousens’ service in the interests 
of the college. 

Acting President George S. Miller reported on 
the work of the year and expressed his appreciation of 
the backing which the college and alumni have given 
him in his exceedingly difficult task of carrying on 
through what he characterized as Tufts’ “tragic era.” 
He was given a loud ovation as he stepped to the micro- 
phone, and his address was praised by all as one of the 
best alumni addresses ever given at Tufts. 

He said the condition of the college was financially 
sound and that during the past year the college had 
received $195,000 in gifts and endowments. 

He praised the appointment of Dr. Carmichael, 
adding that his new job would be more strenuous 
than his previous job as a research psychologist, and 
urging the alumni to give him their utmost co-opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Carmichael was not present at the alumni 
activities, but sent a message in which he emphasized 
that Tufts must maintain traditional liberalism free 
from educational reactionaries. ‘I hope,’ concluded 
Dr. Carmichael’s letter, “that we can demonstrate 
liberal leadership in education.” 

After the general alumni dinner the Jackson alum- 
nae gathered in Eaton Library for tea, and many class 
suppers concluded the activities of Alumni Day. 

The Alumni Institute has become an established 
feature of the commencement program. ‘This series 
of lectures and exhibits, held in Braker Hall on Sun- 
day, June 12, gave alumni and their friends oppor- 
tunity to hear some of the outstanding professors of 
the college on their specialties. Among the speakers 
were Dean Hoskins, Dean Neal, Dr. Myerson, Dr. 
Lewis, and Professor Walker. 

For the seniors, the event of the day was the 
baccalaureate service in Goddard Chapel. The ser- 
mon was delivered this year by Dr. Lee Sullivan Mc- 
Collester, dean-emeritus of the Theological School — 
and chaplain of the College. His subject was “After 
College—the World.” Acting President Miller pre- 
sided at the service, the college choir, directed by Dr. 
Leo Lewis, sang, Prof. A. S. Cole of the Theological 
School read the scripture and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
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of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
gave the prayer. The benediction was by Chaplain 
McCollester. 

On Monday morning the five hundred graduates 
of the various departments of Tufts College, with the 
faculty, trustees, and distinguished recipients of the 
honorary degrees in arts and sciences, marched into 
Cousens Gymnasium, where hundreds of relatives and 
friends watched the impressive ceremonies of con- 
ferring degrees. Honorary degrees were given to the 
following: 

Everett Moore Baker, Executive Vice-President 
of the American Unitarian Association, Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Robert Gray Dodge, former president of Boston 
Bar Association and former Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, Doctor of Laws. 

Miller McClintock, associate in transportation and 
director of the bureau in street traffic research at 
Yale, Doctor of Science. 


Wilfred Harvey Ringer, principal of Brooklme 
High School, Master of Arts. 

Frances Stern of Boston, dietician, and founder 
of the first food clinic, Master of Arts. 

Henry Merritt Wriston, president of Brown 
University, Doctor of Laws. 

Dr. Wriston gave the address. Seven men re- 
ceived the degree of S. T. B. from the School of Re- 
ligion. 

Tufts College is now really a university, having a 
Liberal Arts College, a Women’s College, an Engi- 
neering School, a Braker Business School, a School of 
Religion and a Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
all on the Hill. In the city are the Medical and Dental 
Schools. The department of Liberal Arts, Jackson and 
the Medical School were represented by speakers at 
the exercises. 

Officially commencement is over after the exercises 
in the gymnasium, but a final event is the Senior 
Prom, held on the evening of the great day. 


Miss Yates in Washington 


Frederic W. Perkins 


HILDREN’S Sunday was observed in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church on June 5, a week 
earlier than is customary, in order to make 

possible the participation of Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
who had been acting as director of religious education 
for a special three-months period of service. The 
church school attended in a body, following the choir 
in the opening processional. In place of the sermon 
Miss Yates gave an interesting and illuminating talk 
on the place of religious education in the unified 
program of a vital church, and then conducted an 
impressive symbolic presentation, “Seekers of the 
Light,” of the work of the school. A lighted candle 
stood on the altar. As the representative of the 
church, she called representatives of various groups 
to light their candles and state what the church was 
doing for them and they for the church in fulfilling 
their common responsibility. The representatives 
were: The Home, Mr. and Mrs. Asa M. McCain and 
two children, Martha and Eleanor; Primary, Oren 
Lewis; Junior, Marjorie Jansson; Intermediate, Alice 
Bessemer; Senior, Marjorie Erdman; Young People, 
Miriam Uppercue; Adult, Dr. C. I. Hendrickson, 
leader of the Forum; Teacher, Barbara Harwi. 

Dr. Perkins, as pastor of the church, presented 
the certificates of promotion, announced the awards 
for interest as shown by unbroken attendance, and 
offered the closing prayer. The choir and congrega- 
tion sang a devotional hymn in response. The light- 
bearers, followed by the choir, marched out of the 
church as the recessional hymn was sung. The whole 
service was deeply impressive. 

In the evening about fifty of the younger adults 
gathered for a fellowship supper in the church gar- 
den, with the Players Club as hosts and Miss Yates 
as the guest of honor. On behalf of the group Russell 
Chapman, president of the Players, presented her 
with a framed photograph of the main entrance to the 
church, of which the emblematic figure of the Teach- 
ing Christ carved in the tympanum overarching the 


doorway is the impressive feature. Later the group 
adjourned to the dimly lighted church, its windows 
never so lovely as in the gathering twilight, and H. 
Jerome Graham, the organist, played quietly for an 
hour. It was a beautiful close to an inspiring day and 
a fitting expression of appreciation of Miss Yates’s 
very helpful contribution to the life of the church. 
The regret was general that previously made engage- 
ments for field service elsewhere compelled her to 
leave. 

The value of Miss Yates’s work, which the friendly 
co-operation of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion had made possible, was two-fold. It restored the 
morale of the church school and its related interests 
and activities. It gave competent and greatly needed 
leadership to the officers and teachers, who had carried 
on with marked loyalty after Miss Eleanor Bonner 
left last fall, of whose ten years of devoted service 
they became freshly conscious when they were de- 
prived of it. Every branch of the work of the school 
was inspired and strengthened by Miss Yates’s wisdom, 
professional experience and contagious enthusiasm. 

But more than that was accomplished. The 
whole parish was given a new vision of the importance 
of an adequate youth program in the corporate life of 
an integrated church. By her friendly interest in all 
branches of the life of the church, by her willingness 
to help, by her ability to enlist the co-operation of 
parents, teachers and prospective teachers, by her 
conferences with workers and church officials, by her 
deeply religious spirit and her team-work with the 
minister, Miss Yates quickened a new vision of what 
religious education means. It is not a side-interest. 
It is the training of the whole church to give expres- 
sion, through understanding and human service, to the 
motives that worship, preaching and pastoral minis- 
try should inspire. Leadership in this task is a full- 
time professional job. Miss Yates’s greatest service 
has been in deepening that conviction and a purpose 
to see to it that the gains shall be conserved. 
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All this is of special importance for the National 
Memorial Church. By its very constitution it is set 
not only to render a spiritual ministry to the men and 
women who attend it, as any church should, but also 
to serve as a demonstration center of the faith and 
purpose of the whole Universalist fellowship that it 
distinctively represents. 

In accordance with the agreement made with the 
General Convention, the By-Laws provide: 

“That the Universalist National Memorial Church 
shall represent the entire denomination in the spirit 


of its administration. It shall set an example of well- 
ordered worship, effective preaching, rational and 
devout religious education, missionary zeal, and de- 
votion to good works.” 

That was the ground of the appeal to which the 
generous people responded in the building of it. The 
desire to ensure that is the motive that has prompted 
bequests to its endowment, and is prompting others 
to follow. That has been the guiding star of its ad- 
ministration. It must be the base line on which plans 
for its future shall rest. 


The Ministry of Music* 


Augustus P. Reccord 


F the unknown author of the Book of Ecclesiastes 
were writing today he would say that of the mak- 
ing of hymn books there is no end. Almost every 

denomination has experimented in this field, some a 
second or third time. When I entered the ministry 
our Unitarian churches were using the old “Hymn and 
Tune Book” published in 1877. Then came the 
“Hymns for Church and Home’”’ published in 1903, 
followed in 1914 by the “Hymn and Tune Book,” still 
used in many of our churches. The Universalist 
churches have had a similar history. And now we 
have this new hymnal, “Hymns of the Spirit,” the 
work of a joint committee of Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, which is acknowledged by many outside of 
our liberal communion to be the best hymnal that has 
yet appeared in America. It was issued in October of 
last year, and is rapidly finding its way into the 
churches of our two liberal communions. 

This constant improvement in our church hymnals 
has a twofold source. One is the gain in musical ap- 
preciation on the part of the people as a whole which 
has led them to demand better music. A generation 
made familiar with the best music, past and present, 
will not be content with gospel hymns and sentimental 
jingles. Again, there is an increasing demand in all 
of our Protestant churches for a more dignified and 
worshipful service. Until recently our churches have 
been sermon-centered. While in all Catholic churches 
the central feature is the altar, in many of our Protes- 
tant churches it is still the pulpit. As Dr. Hale once 
said, we worship the sermon. Everything else is sup- 
posed to lead up to it. Of late, however, our people 
have begun to appreciate the value of a service of wor- 
ship wholly apart from any pulpit utterance. They 
are beginning to realize that the whole service should 
be a unit, each part related to every other. Then we 
should be spared the incongruity of having an inspir- 
ing sermon followed by the refrain, “Art thou weary, 
art thou languid?” or a soul-stirring prayer followed 
by, “It is enough, now, Lord, take away my life.” 

In many of our churches the least satisfactory 
part of the service has been the congregational singing. 
The minister says “Let us sing,” but the people sus- 
tain a dignified silence. Some excuse themselves by 
the plea that they are not familiar with the tune, 
but how are we ever to learn new tunes if we keep on 
singing the old? The average hymnal contains about 


*A sermon in the Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


five hundred hymns, and it is estimated that few 
congregations use more than from one-fourth to one- 
third of them—which means that from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of our investment in a new hymnal 
will be wasted unless we can enlarge our repertoire. 

Another reason for our poor congregational sing- 
ing is undoubtedly lack of practice. In other days the 
mid-week service, which usually began with a service 
of song, afforded such an opportunity, although even 
there the service was characterized by a wearisome 
repetition of the same old tunes. It is said that it re- 
quires only ten minutes for a congregation to learn a 
new hymn. If we could familiarize ourselves with one 
new hymn every Sunday we should add at least forty 
to our repertoire every year. ‘To do this we must 
change our ideas as to the function of the choir. In 
other days when the church had only a precentor, the 
congregation had to sing or there would be no singing. 
Now we sit still and listen to the choir. They have 
their opportunity in the regular choir selections. In 
the congregational singing their function is to lead, 
but how can they lead if we refuse to follow? My hope 
is that, with the introduction of this new hymnal, we 
may be recognized by even the casual visitor within 
our doors as a singing congregation,—one that is 
glad to come into the presence of the Lord with sing- 
ing and make a joyful noise unto him in song. 

In the time that remains I wish to speak briefly 
of the place of music in the church, with illustrations 
from the new hymnal. The song book of the early 
Hebrews was the Book of Psalms. This is a compila- 
tion of several different song books, written at dif- 
ferent times, and each containing smaller collections. 
When we read from the Psalms we forget that they 
were written to be sung. One of the frequently men- 
tioned musical instruments was the psaltery, a kind 
of harp. Listen to these words from the 150th Psalm: 


Praise ye the Lord. Praise God in his sanctuary: praise 
him in the firmament of his power. 

Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him according to: 
his excellent greatness. 

Praise him with the sound of the trumpet: praise him 
with the psaltery and the harp. 

Praise him with the timbrel and dance: praise him with 
stringed instruments and organs. 

Praise him upon the loud cymbals: praise him upon the 
high-sounding cymbals. 

Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. Praise 
ye the Lord. 
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The psalter was undoubtedly the hymn book of 
the early Church, and to this day in certain churches 
it is the only hymnal. With the ascendancy of the 
Church of Rome, church music experienced a de- 
cided change. The hymns were written in Latin, 
and sung only by the priests. Furthermore all musical 
instruments were banished and remained banished 
until the sixteenth century. Thus originated the first 
great school of church music, systematized by St. 
Ambrose, in the fourth century, purified and enriched 
under the two Gregories, Gregory I in the sixth 
century, and Gregory XIII in the sixteenth, and put 
in its final form by Palestrina. This Gregorian music 
is in use in practically all Catholic churches and is 
recognized by musicians as the ideal church music, 
although it is not as popular with congregations. It 
is simple, dignified, and stately. In the beginning only 
the melody was chanted—plain chants as they were 
called. Harmony was unknown. Gradually, how- 
ever, parts for the other voices were added until we 
have the Gregorian hymns of today. I am going to 
ask you to sing one of the most familiar of these 
hymns, dating from the thirteenth century, ‘““O Come, 
Emmanuel” (150), singing the first two verses with 
the melody only, and the last verse with all the 
parts. 

The second school of church music, the Lutheran, 
originated during the Reformation. John Huss is 
said to have been the first to recognize the value of 
having the congregation sing hymns in their native 
tongue. Theidea commended itself to Martin Luther, 
and he developed it to such a degree that his name 
has been given to the school as a whole. While Cal- 
vin was restricting congregational singing to the 
chanting of the Psalms, Luther was both writing 
hymns and composing the music. The music is 
scarcely less dignified and stately than the Gregorian, 
but the words were in the vernacular and were sup- 
posed to be sung by the whole congregation. We have 
in our hymnal one hymn in which both words and 
music are by the great reformer, the words having 
been translated into English by one of our Unitarian 
ministers, Dr. Hedge. It is the familiar ““A Mighty 
Fortress is our God” (304). As we sing it, let us note 
how closely the music resembles the Gregorian in its 
solemnity and poise. 

Already, however, hymn writers were trying to 
get away from the somberness of the traditional 
church music by adapting some of the old folk songs, 
even drinking songs, to religious purposes. I am going 
to ask you to sing a sixteenth century hymn, “‘Good 
Christian Men, Rejoice’ (177). Note, if you will, the 
lightness and cheer, something wholly lacking in the 
traditional hymnology. 

The third classification of church music is the 
Anglican. It originated, as its name implies, in the 
Church of England. It represents a reaction against 
the more popular form of hymnology and an attempt 
to restore the dignity of the older hymns without their 
somberness. They are still used largely in the Church 
of England and in the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America. One of the most typical and also one of the 
most popular is St. Anne, composed by William Cruft 
in 1708 (145). 

We come now to the fourth and last period of 


hymn writing, known as the Modern, which is so 
familiar to us that it requires no elaborate descrip- 
tion. The words are more intimate and personal, and 
these characteristics are reflected in the music. Among 
the best known of the English composers are Barnby, 
Dykes and Monk. Monk’s Eventide (“Abide with 
Me’’) and Dykes’ Nicaea (Holy, Holy, Holy’’) are 
found in almost every Protestant hymn book; also 
Barnby’s “Laudes Domini,” which I will ask you to 
sing (92). 

It is said of our American composers that only 
two, Lowell Mason and Horatio Parker—neither of 
them a liberal in religion—have taken hymn-writing 
seriously, but one wonders what they would have 
done for words had it not been for these same re- 
ligious liberals. It is significant that while we may 
not have been conspicuous for our facility in musical 
composition, some of the most beautiful hymns in 
our language are from the pens of Unitarians or Uni- 
versalists. A keen student of human nature has said, 
“Let me write the songs of a people and I care not 
who writes their theology.’”’ May we not hope that 
through the instrumentality of this new hymnal the 
religious message for which our free churches stand 
will sing its way into the hearts and lives of an in- 
creasing number of people. 

There are two features in which our new hymnal 
is unique. First, it has drawn heavily upon the 
hymnology of other peoples, and you will find hymns 
culled from Finnish, French, Welsh, and even Russian 
sources. And again, it is the first American hymnal 
to recognize the increased emphasis upon the social 
value of religion and to include a large number of 
hymns expressing social passion. And so I have 
chosen for our closing hymn this morning one of these 
hymns in which the social emphasis is unmistakable, 
“‘God of Grace and Glory,” the music by Henry Smart 
and the words by Harry Emerson Fosdick (845). 

* * * 
THE EARLE MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 

Dr. George E. Huntley, chairman of a special committee, 
has made the following report to the officers of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church: 

Dear Friends: 

The Universalist Church has honored itself in honoring the 
memory of a noble, gifted and highly-useful woman. Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle was, as we are coming more and more to under- 
stand, unique in power and in character. 

Following your last national convention, you appointed, 
according to instructions, a committee to receive contributions 
for a memorial fund by which the influence of this great educator 
might be perpetuated. The members of the committee are 
Miss Susan Andrews, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., Miss Katherine 
Yerrinton, Mrs. Janet M. Stover and the writer. On a co-oper- 
ating committee have been the presidents of the General Con- 
vention, the General Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, the National Young People’s 
Christian Union, and the Universalist Publishing House, the 
editor of The Christian Leader, and twelve other interested and 
influential people. 

In the campaign there has been no urging, as everyone 
knows that that would have been absolutely forbidden if Dr. 
Earle could have spoken. Simple letters were sent to individuals 
and organizations, extending the privilege of participation, and 
a statement of the movement was published in The Christian 
Leader. 

It was estimated at the beginning that a total of a thousand 
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dollars might be contributed, although the financial recession 
and the denominational campaigns for several other objects 
made that amount seem unlikely. 

The committee now reports, with gladness, that $1,586.92 
has been given or pledged. As the expenses have been kept at 
the lowest possible figure, there will be a net amount of at least 
$1,500. The total may run considerably higher, as additional 
gifts are probable. No doubt a follow-up campaign would result 
in other contributions, but we feel inhibited from such an effort. 
Dr. Earle would not approve. 

The following is a rough classification of the receipts: 


Brom tity ministers en ec ree eee $ 298.00 


From two former parishes ............... 112.25 
Wromel £7 IndvidUalss ee eens te 667.00 
From fifty-seven church schools ........... 204.67 
romuten Orranizatlons eee ered rere 170.00 
From three heirs and personal friends ...... 135.00 

$1,586.92 


In our solicitation we have stated that the principal of this 
fund is to be kept intact and that the income is to be used for 
sending worthy students to institutes or summer schools of re- 
ligious education. Everyone has agreed that no use of the 
money could be more appropriate. 

Some would-be beneficiaries have applied to the committee, 
but we have answered that our task is to raise the money, while 
your Board is to have the privilege of using it. We assume that, 
as a matter of course, when you select students you will con- 
sider the interests of the various sections of the country and will 
be entirely impartial. 

For its labors the committee feels amply repaid by the 
thought that it has helped to honor the memory of a most be- 
loved lady and by the thought that it may have contributed in 
some degree to the future of Universalist church schools. 


* * * 


IT NEVER HAPPENED BEFORE 


Never before has a force of Christian missionaries so thor- 
oughly occupied a large territory during the time when it has 
been subjected to armed invasion as in China today. The ‘‘war’’ 
being undeclared, neutrals could not be forced out of the fighting 
regions by the attacking armies. With courage and faithfulness 
missionaries have remained at their posts. No station has been 
entirely evacuated except when it became part of an actual 
battlefield. 

The missionary forces constitute the only established means 
for carrying on organized supervised relief throughout the seven 
provinces. Every county by its churches or groups of believers 
is linked with the mission stations. 

Measured in terms of human distress this war constitutes a 
disaster of unprecedented magnitude. Apart from economic de- 
struction and the disruption of educational activities and social 
organization, millions of people are suffering: as the helpless 
victims in captured cities or villages; as refugees who have fled 
from their homes and who, if they have returned, find themselves 
without possessions and former means of livelihood; as people 
facing famine because there has not been the usual planting in 
the great fertile plains of the Yellow and Yangzte rivers; as sol- 
diers and civilians wounded in battle or by bombing, and as be- 
reaved relatives and friends. 

It will soon be a year since the Japanese invasion of China 
began, following the incident at the Marco Polo bridge, Peiping, 
July 7, 1937. During the first six months Japanese armies spread 
out far along the railroad lines in the northern and central 
provinces. Since then the advances have been slight in com- 
parison with those previously made, and have not extended the 
war zone beyond the seven provinces into which it was carried 
by the initial impetus of the invaders. 

For more than seventy-five years now Protestant mission- 
aries have lived and served in eight cities of these seven provinces, 
for more than fifty years in sixty-nine cities and for longer than 


twenty years in 265 cities. When hostilities commenced 2,000 
American Protestant missionaries were in residence at nearly 
300 cities of the seven provinces, in addition to large numbers of 
Roman Catholic and European Protestant missionaries. 
Loyalty to the missionaries who as our personal representa- 
tives are sacrificing themselves and risking their lives to help 
these people in the extremity of their distress, reinforces the nat- 
ural American compassion for people overtaken by calamity. 
The call for philanthropic response to human need comes with 
more compelling.intensity because the sufferers belong to a race 
which for generations we have sought to win to Christ. The 
appeal is more than humanitarian because thousands of these 
people are united with us by bonds of spirit and Christian faith. 


* *k * 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. MILBURN 


Dr. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, dean of the Protestant minis- 
ters of Everett, for fifteen years minister of the First Universalist 
Church, submitted his resignation at close of the morning service 
last Sunday (May 29). Having served in the ministry forty- 
seven years, Dr. Milburn is retiring to devote himself to his 
avocation—giving European travel lectures and collecting Haw- 
thorniana. 

He and Mrs. Milburn will move to Melrose Highlands, 
where a house was purchased with his retirement in mind two 
years ago, at 25 Henry Avenue. 

The resignation came as a surprise to many members of the 
congregation, who had trusted that Dr. Milburn would con- 
tinue his enthusiastic, devoted service for years to come. Dr. 
Milburn suggested the resignation be allowed to take effect at 
the beginning of the next church year, in September. 

During the last few years, Dr. Milburn has enjoyed a position 
in Everett attained perhaps by no other Protestant minister. He 
was choice of the Rotary Club members, men who are most promi- 
nent in their particular business or professional activity, as the 
representative from the clergy. He also has served in an im- 
portant position in the city government; he was a member of the 
Board of Public Welfare from 1928 to 1935 and president of the 
board, during the most trying time in its history, from 1930 to 
1935. 

As a member of the Essex Institute in Salem, Dr. Milburn 
has become famed for his collection of material relating to the 
great author of Salem, Nathaniel Hawthorne. Beginning his 
collection of Hawthorniana eighteen years ago, he has steadily 
accumulated letters, manuscripts, first editions, books, maga- 
zines and articles until the number of separate items reached 900. 

In the recently published PWA guide to Massachusetts, 
reviewed last week in New York literary magazines, more space 
was given to Dr. Milburn’s remarkable collection than all the 
rest of Everett. He has agents in New York and Boston who 
keep him informed of treasures available for purchase. Most 
valuable items in his collection are the manuscript of ‘‘Leaming- 
ton Spa,” a chapter from “Our Old Home,”’ and fifteen or twenty 
of Hawthorne’s letters. 

In the course of the nine or ten European trips Dr. Milburn 
has made in his seventy-three years, he has had opportunity to 
retrace the steps of Hawthorne wherever he wandered through 
England and the Continent. On these trips Dr. Milburn ac- 
quired his vast knowledge of European conditions, landscape 
and people, from which is drawn the subject matter of his Euro- 
pean lectures. 

Before coming to Everett, Dr. Milburn served the Univer- 
salist church in Salem for a number of years. He began his career 
in the ministry with a pastorate at London, Ohio, being called 
then, in succession, to Cincinnati, Ohio, Baltimore, Md., Cort- 
land, Albany and Oneonta, N. Y., Kansas City, Mo., and then 
Salem. 

He was born in Black Lick, Ohio, and was educated at St. 
Lawrence University, which gave him the degree of doctor of 
divinity in 1927, and at the Canton Theological School. He 
married Alice Jane Dinsmore of Oneonta. They have no chil- 
dren.—The Everett Herald. ‘ 
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GREENWAY REPLIES TO POTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of the Barnard Memorial service and Dr. Potter. 

As you may recall I wrote my Leader article on Barnard the 
night he died, and sat up till my eyes were red and my fingers 
stiff, and I asked to be forgiven for my copy having been written 
in pencil with corrections, and not in corrected form. 

I was asked that day by the son if I could come, and told 
him I had an engagement for Boston, but that I would rush and 
stay as long as I could. I did attend and stood away from Dr 
Potter less than thirty feet, facing him, with the casket between 
the two of us. I could not stay on account of my train schedule. 
I spoke to the family, son and two daughters, that morning, and 
rushed out to be present at Boston at six p. m. 

The article I wrote two days before the Memorial service, 
with the hope that I could take part. I did not say “officiate’’ 
anywhere in that article, and that’s why no notices about par- 
ticipation appeared in Brooklyn or New York City papers. 

I do not wish to sail under false colors, and Mr. Barnard 
was too close a friend of mine to have his memory tarnished by a 
misstatement. 

I said in the article ‘I hope to take part,’”’ but I could not 
make it and keep my pledge with Cornelius Parker. I was present 
and the family can vouch for it. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* * 


MRS. DIEM HAS SOUNDED A VITAL NOTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The stimulating letter by Edythe Diem in a recent issue 
of the Leader shows a vigorous interest in Murray Grove. What a 
fine thing it would be if this interest became contagious through- 
out all the denomination! The whole effort of the ‘‘snapshot’’ 
articles I have forwarded to the Leader is directed toward a de- 
velopment of this interest, and I appreciate “‘reactions’’ from any 
who love Murray Grove and want to see it prosper. 

The article on “tourists” to which Mrs. Diem takes excep- 
tion, does incorrectly convey the impression that one cannot 
stop at Murray Grove without reservations. This is untrue. 
Any one who has been to Murray Grove knows that in dozens 
of cases the hostess has no more notice than somebody’s cheery 
“Here come the Joneses,’ or “Here comes a car from Ohio!’ 
as someone pulls into the drive. 

Anybody is welcome to Murray Grove at any time, without 
any reservation. The reason we urge reservations is twofold: 
One, it assures guests of the best accommodations and rooms 
availab’e; two, it gives the hostess and culinary department a 
suggestion as to the number of guests to provide for. We do 
want tourists, we want week-end guests, we want folks for a 
week or two weeks at a time, and we want folks for all sum- 
mer! 

And if anyone comes in, even for a few moments, because of 
the sign “Birthplace of Universalism,’”’ out of curiosity (as oft- 
times during the summer historically minded parties do), we 
do our best to show them the Potter House, tell them the com- 
plete story, and make them at home. 

It is quite true that folks must have a reason, though, for 
jamming on the brakes, backing up and pulling in the drive for 
an over-night stop, even if that “reason” is only an honest 
curiosity. It is not so much our desire to be selective as it is the 
fact that Murray Grove is not licensed as a public hotel; it is a 
private hotel operated by an association for its members and 
its friends. Murray Grove is incorporated, with one of its 
purposes the provision of accommodations for those who wish 
to visit the meeting place and relics of Potter and Murray. 

Murray Grove does not run at a deficit. Hotel rates are 
pared to a point where there is no profit, intentionally. Such a 
policy invariably brings years when we are $50 to $100 in the 


hole; but it also brings years when we are $100 over. Hotel 
receipts do not, and have not, paid the taxes, repairs, insurance, 
or interest on the small mortgage, which has been reduced from 
$20,000 or $25,000 in 1920, to a little more than $800 in 1938. 
But hotel receipts do pay the wages, the food bill, the cost of 
running the bus, the electric and gas bills, ete. The other items 
are paid from donations, the “fair” and other income. 

This year we hope to extend the guest list widely through our 
Universalist par shes. The staff has been deliberately chosen 
from many parishes—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, 
Alabama, Massachusetts, and even California! Each member 
of the staff is a Universalist, each came through the little ‘‘ad”’ 
which was printed early this year in the Leader, and each presented 
excellent credentials and is experienced in the type of work. 


” Selecting such a staff meant hard work for the House Committee, 


it meant dismissing last year’s staff, which was one of the most 
efficient and reliable Murray Grove hashad. There are only two 
of the old staff returning, both being indispensable. But this 
year Murray Grove will be run by Universalists from all over the 
nation. It means new contacts, new friends, and we are hoping 
many new visitors to Murray Grove. Murray Grove belongs to 
the denomination. 

Mrs. Diem has sounded a vital note. Murray Grove is 
essentially a place of inspiration. Thus we must use it, and if 
Murray Grove cannot become in full, as someone has put it, | 
“the spiritual dynamo of Universalism,’’ we must close it up. 
If Mrs. Diem’s interest and enthusiasm can be echoed and re- 
echoed through the denomination, if we can all realize that 
Murray Grove belongs to us, that we should visit it, support it, 
and work for it, then 1938 will be the best year in Murray Grove’s 
long, valiant history, the precursor of many fine years to 
come. 

Walter Gabell, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARNARD WHO LOVED GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is natural for religionists to annex all the names to their 
organizations that they can, but is it not a bit disingenuous in 
Charles Francis Potter to labor the point so excessively in your 
paper that George Grey Barnard the sculptor was a humanist 
and Potter his Moses? 

I knew Barnard somewhat, and discovered that, strong 
as was his love of humanity, equally strong was his love of God. 
He thought of himself as working with God. 

And to keep the record straight let me add that at this 
funeral at which Dr. Potter “‘officiated,’’ Vincent Burns the poet, 
Dr. Berg, the Catholic priest who loved him, and a lady who 


was president of the Gold Star Mothers of America, spoke. 
Xx. 


a. 


WHEN THE OPPORTUNITY COMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: ; 

Universalists hold that there is good in the worst of us. 
We like to discover proofs of this fine belief. Here is one more of 
them. A man sentenced for life in Sing Sing has devoted his 
monotonous prison days to constructing a landscape garden. 
It runs the whole length of the prison yard. White roses, shrub- 
bery, small trees, arbors, green grass and other flowers combine 
to give the view a beauty and charm entirely unexpected be- 
neath gray prison walls. The prisoners may look out of their 
narrow windows upon this stretch of loveliness and for a season 
forget their drab existence. Here is a “‘lifer’’ who has a love of 
beauty and a taste for flowers in his soul on which to build a 
better life when the opportunity comes, and the right appeal is 


made. 
Henry R. Rose. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WORLD CHALLENGES CHRIS- 
TIANITY 


This is the title of a folder which has 
come to our desk. It gives the program 
for the Institute of World Missions, to be 
held in Chautauqua, New York, Aug. 21- 
27. Among the speakers we find names of 
outstanding men and women of accom- 
plishment such as Dr. D. Brewer Eddy, 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; Bishop Paul Bentley 
Kern, Methodist Church South, former 
Bishop of the Orient; Mrs. Howard M. 
LeSourd, president New England Branch, 
Women’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Dr. 
Anna P. White, editor Women’s Missionary 
Magazine, United Presbyterian Church. 
There is also a delightful program of 
concert and opera scheduled for the eve- 
nings of this week. 

The Institute of World Missions is 
sponsored by the Committee on Women’s 
Work, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, and the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, in co-operation with 
the Chautauqua Institute. For further 
information write to Council of Women 
for Home Missions, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. It may be that this time and 
place will fit into your summer plans better 
than some of our own Institute dates. 
It will be an Institute well worth attend- 
ing. 

* * 
WE PROCEED WITH THE 
SCOFIELDS 


Having decided to remain for the Cali- 
fornia Convention, Mr. and Mrs. Scofield 
used the time in the interim to make visits 
they had planned long before. We were 
fortunate in having our regional field 
worker, Mrs. R. H. G. Netz of Owatonna, 
Minn., on a tour of California at this same 
time. She met Mrs. Scofield, and Mrs. 
Scofield asked her to visit the women’s 
meeting in Los Angeles. Mrs. Netz says 
of that meeting: “I attended the Ladies 
Aid of the Los Angeles church and enjoyed 
the meeting. I had an opportunity to 
talk to them about churches and Univer- 
salist people I have met everywhere, and 
about the objects of the office of field 
worker. They had a speaker on the ‘Life 
of Clara Barton,’ who was intimately in- 
teresting, and another who presented the 
matter of the Birthplace and campaign 
for funds. They began a collection to send 
for the fund.” 

“The Los Angeles women have a Mis- 
sion Circle, but all the women do not be- 
long to it. They are a very loyal and hard 
working group of women, and I was very 
much pleased with their reports. The 
church is a very live and real factor in the 
community around it and every depart- 
ment is functioning splendidly. 


“The following Sunday, Easter, I spent 
in Oakland and attended one of the most 
satisfying Easter services it has ever been 
my privilege to attend. The rather small 
auditorium was filled to capacity, the 
music was beautifully rendered, flowers 
were in abundance, and the Easter message 
was simply but beautifully told! After 
the service I met many of the women and 
was made to feel very welcome. I was 
sorry not to be able to stay for their 
weekly meeting, for they do not belong to 
the W.N.M.A.... 

“T had planned at that time to leave my 
husband with our son’s family in Sacra- 
mento and join Mrs. McCullom, coming 
down and back on the train, as we had 
planned to go home the Northern route, 
and would leave from Sacramento. How- 
ever, we later decided to drive down after 
all, and return the more Southern route. 
We reached Los Angeles Saturday night, 
secured a room directly across the street 
from the church for three nights, at- 
tended church the following morning and 
two days sessions of the State Universalist 
Convention. The third day was devoted 
to the Unitarian Convention, and, while 
we were interested, we were getting very 
anxious to start for home, so we did not 
stay for that. 

“It was a good convention. Mrs. 
Shepard, the pastor’s wife, is state presi- 
dent of the Women’s Association, and pre- 
sided in a very charming and efficient 
manner. Mrs. Carl Henry, whom many 
of you know so well, is the state treasurer, 
and had a very splendid report. . . . They 
have contributed very generously to all 
three projects, and believe me, it has meant 
a great deal of work and sacrifice to do 
it. 

“T was asked to sit in with the Board 
meeting preceding the Convention and to 
talk before the Convention, also at the 
Board meeting following. I was most 
graciously and enthusiastically received, 
and told again and again how pleased 
they were to have a representative from 
the National Board with them, 

“One of the high lights of the Convention 
was the addition of an entire new fellowship 
of 103 members from Vista, Calif... . 
The women are most anxious to learn 
about our national projects, and I feel 
will be a real contribution to our denomi- 
nation.” 

We are more than happy that California, 
a state which is one of the most loyal in 
supporting our entire program, could have 
Mrs. Scofield and Mrs. Netz with them. 
We in the East, and even in the South and 
Mid-West, have so many more oppor- 
tunities to know of the work first-hand. 
We feel extra credit should be given to 
California for its splendid co-operation on 
the program of the W. N. M. A. It is 


always eager for information and always: 
willing to do its part 

A membership report recently received 
from Mrs. Reifsnider, chairman of that 
department, gives us the good news that 
three of the four churches in California 
now have the one organization for women 
functioning well in their churches. What 
other state can match this progress? 


* * 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE ON STUDY 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


A notice from this committee has been 
received, saying that on July 1, after 
thirty-eight years of publishing foreign 
mission study books for women, juniors 
and kindergartners of all denominations, 
the Central Committee will close its active 
service. Its book publishing will be taken 
over by the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
its other activities by the Woman’s De- 
partment of the Foreign Mission Confer- 
ence. This notice gave us the feeling that. 
we were losing an old friend, for we have 
had long and delightful connections with 
this committee through its devoted agent, 
Miss M. H. Leavis. Miss Leavis asks us: 
to continue to order Mrs. Peabody’s books. 
from her at the old address in Boston. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Early registrations give promise of a 
large Y. P. C. U. convention. Delegates 
are coming from as great a distance as 
Pensacola, Fla. (Rufus McCall), and Oak 
Park, Ill. (Priscilla Mulford and Frances 
Ingram). In order to accommodate those 
traveling some distance supper on July 8 
will be at 6.30 instead of six. The banquet 
Saturday July 9 will begin at seven. Day- 
light Saving Time prevails at Ferry Beach. 

During the Institute of Churchmanship 
Aug. 20 to 27 for ministers and the laity 
there will be the usual 15 percent dis- 
count for ministers and their families 
On page 15 of The Ferry Beacher the date 
with reference to this discount was wrong. 
Dean Charles H. Emmons has sent out 
some 250 copies of The Ferry Beacher to lay 
leaders in New England and New York 
state. The special laymen’s conference 
will take place the week-end of Aug. 20-21. 

All contributions for the Birthday Fund 
should now be mailed to Mrs. Lizzie M. 
Nelson, the Quillen, Saco, Maine. 

Mrs. Harold Niles of Bridgeport, Conn..,. 
and Audessa Newbegin of Danvers, Mass..,. 
entered designs in the flag contest. 

Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, 
N. H.., a life member of the Association and. 
formerly pastor at Biddeford, will preach 
in the grove at eleven a. m. Sunday, July 3. 

The Nature Institute will start July 23. 
and continue until Aug. 6. Arthur Knox of — 
Tufts College and Mrs. Kenneth Hall of 
Leominster will conduct the program dur- 
ing the first week and they will be joined 
by Dr. Alfred C. Lane July 30. 

Re FiNG 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE 


Every now and then we receive letters 
that fill us with pleasure, for they reveal 
that folks with whom we have been carry- 
ing on correspondence put some of our 
suggestions into use, come back for more, 
and the total result is helpful to the local 
school. From recent letters of Mrs. C. P. 
Brackett, superintendent of the church 
school in Oneonta, New York, we share 
with our readers several paragraphs: 

“Tt seems that all I have done, thought, 
and even dreamed in the last four weeks 
has been Children’s Day. But at last it 
is over, and the unanimous decision is that 
it was the best one in the history of the 
church. We used the program the G. 8. 
S. A. provided and fifty-one members of 
the school participated, with a congrega- 
tion of 125, unheard of with us. Every- 
one was delighted with the service, which 
was carried through as smoothly as any 
professional group could have done it. 
We sent out invitations to the parents not 
associated with the church and they at- 
tended almost 100 percent. 

“Now all thoughts turn to perfecting 
our organization for next fall’s work. If 
you will send me some books on Mothers’ 
Clubs I think I can plan to study them 
now, and have that activity planned for 
September. 

“We have decided to start a school li- 
brary by adopting the plan suggested in 
‘Improving Your Sunday School,’ by Paul 
Vieth—each teacher contributing a dollar 
for a nucleus to buy books. We feel that 
our teachers need more help than the 
children do at present, so we would like 
you to suggest a list of the books that we 
cannot afford to be without. It seems to 
me that ‘How Shall I Learn to Teach Re- 
ligion?’ by Blanche Carrier is a splendid 
one to include. 

“T am hoping that this fall we may start 
an extra-curriculum class, meeting once a 
week after school, or on Saturday, with 
marionettes. We feel that nearly all ages 
can participate in such work through 
making the marionettes and costumes, 
writing plays, building a stage, painting 
scenery, making furniture, and learning to 
operate the marionettes. This method 
offers splendid opportunities to portray 
Bible stories, or helpful plays which can 
be worked out for church school use. 

‘ As you can see, I am more enthusiastic 
all the time, and hope that, given time, we 
can develop a school which really meets 
the needs of its pupils in every way.” 

Hartford, Conn., through its minister, 
Rev. Stanley Manning, sends us the fol- 
lowing encouraging information: 

“You will be glad to know that at a re- 
cent meeting of our Board of Education 
we voted to add to our staff in September 
Miss Emily Morrison, as acting director 
of religious education. Miss Morrison is a 


graduate of the University of Rochester, 
and is here in Hartford working for her 
master’s degree, which is due in January. 
After that we hope she may do full time 
work for us as director. She will have 
special charge of the young people’s work, 
eighth grade and up, in the church school, 
and will serve as ‘big sister’ to the Y. P. 
C. U., attempting to co-ordinate the work 
for these groups. She has been with us for 
the past three months as teacher of the 
senior class, and her work has been splen- 
did. Under her leadership we plan to co- 
ordinate all the work for young people, 
with departmental teachers’ meetings once 
in two weeks. 

“Late in May we took our teachers to 
the Senexet Retreat House for a Spring 
Retreat, a Sunday afternoon and evening. 
This seemed a better time than the first 
Sunday in the fall, which we tried last 
year. Seventeen teachers were in attend- 
ance, and Prof. Edna May Baxter of Hart- 
ford Seminary led the general discussion 
on ‘Church School Objectives’ and the 
conference for junior workers which fol- 
lowed. We closed with a chapel service 
after supper.” 


ee 


FINANCING RECREATION 


Many schools recognize the need of 
providing an adequate recreational pro- 
gram through the year for members of the 
school, but they are faced with the annual 
question, “How can we afford it?’ Den- 
ver, Colo., earned the money to supply the 
cost of such activities through a winter 
carnival. The story of how it was done 
and also of how the money was used is sent 
to us by Mrs. Alberta C. Proske. 

“Tn the First Universalist church school 
of Denver, Colo., we have been stressing 
the social side of our program this year. 
We realized the importance of recreational 
activities, but a limited budget has allowed 
little money to finance good times for the 
classes. The annual Christmas party and 
summer picnic have been the extent of our 
church school social program. 

“Early in the fall of 1937, it was de- 
cided that something definite should be 
done to raise money for a social fund. 
The money raised was to be set aside to 
be used only for church school fun. 

“A carnival was planned for November, 
with a vaudeville show, a fish-pond, for- 
tune-telling, booths with home-made candy, 
ice cream, hot dogs, fancy hats, balloons, 
and a novelty booth. We could have sold 
more of most items than we had provided, 
but careful buying seemed necessary so 
that we would not be overstocked, es- 
pecially on perishable items. The carni- 
val was fun, and financially it was a suc- 
cess. The money raised was sufficient to 
finance a skating party at a private rink, 
and to top off a pleasant evening with 
ice cream bars for the junior department. 


“A hike in the mountains proved to be 
a nice outing for the Intermediate boys. 

** Snow White,’ followed by a fountain 
treat, was enjoyed by the Intermediate 
girls. 

“The young people’s class had an im- 
promptu supper and Chinese checker par- 
ty at the home of their teacher, F. H. 
Jenkins. 

“One of the high lights of the year was 
a theater party for the entire school at 
a neighborhood theater, to see a picture 
suitable for all ages. ‘Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,’ with added short subjects, 
made a grand performance. Following the 
matinee, the children and chaperones 
went to the church for refreshments. 
All enjoyed a happy time and an encore 
was voted. 

“The annual picnic was held at a lovely 
park on June 12. Ice cream was furnished 
by the school. It is likely that a rally 
picnic will be held just before the opening 
of school in September. 

“The Primary Department will prob- 
ably have a party early next fall. 

“Friends of church school members 
have been eligible to attend the parties, 
if they have attended class for two conse- 
cutive Sundays prior to the party. 

“Attendance and interest have increased. 
There is still sufficient money in the ‘Good 
Times Fund’ to allow some fun for classes 
until November, when we plan to have a 
bigger and better carnival than the one in 
1937, to provide lots of gay times ahead 
on our church school calendar.”’ 

* * 
SHELTER NECK INSTITUTE 

Miss Yates represented the G. S. S. A. 
on the faculty of the Young People’s In- 
stitute at Burgaw, North Carolina, June 
13-19, teaching a course on ‘Improving 
Your Sunday Schools.” A detailed ac- 
count of the experiences of this week, 
shared by over forty delegates from the 
coastal plain parishes of the state, will 
appear in the next Leader. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Miss Andrews left Boston on June 18 for 
Ohio, where she will participate in the 
State Convention being held at Eldorado. 
Following this she spent a few days work- 
ing in the Caledonia, Belleville, Mt. 
Gilead circuit, and from there went to 
Columbus, to attend the twentieth Inter- 
national Convention in Christian Educa- 
tion. 

Miss Yates has returned to _head- 
quarters after an absence of fifteen weeks. 
Three months were spent in Wash- 
ington, where she has been acting as tem- 
porary director of religious education in 
our National Memorial Church. The rest 
of the time was spent in North Carolina at 
Outlaw’s Bridge and in attendance at the 
Shelter Neck Institute. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Rochester, N. Y. 


Rey. Arnold L. Simonson of Brewton, 
Ala., will be resident pastor at Murray 
Grove this summer. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been invited to deliver the 
Fourth of July oration on the green at 
Fairfield, Conn. On the evening of June 9 
he gave the address at the celebration of 
the Golden Jubilee of the Messiah Baptist 
Church (colored) of Bridgeport. 


Rev. Edward A. Lewis, minister of 
the Universalist church of Kingston, N. H., 
delivered the address at the commence- 
ment of Atkinson Academy, Atkinson, 
June 16, and took part in the baccalaureate 
service of Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, 
June 19. 


Edwin B. Wilson of All Souls Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was recently elected a 
trustee of St. Lawrence University for a 
ten year term. Dr. Frank J. Arnold, Hon. 
Louis H. Pink and Raymond M. Gun- 
nison of this parish also are trustees of 
St. Lawrence. 


Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, superin- 
tendent of Congregational and Christian 
Churches of New Hampshire, and well 
known to the readers of this paper, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Dartmouth College, June 20. 


Albert C. Niles, student-pastor of the 
Universalist church of Henderson, N. Y., 
substituted for his father, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., in the Uni- 
versalist broadcast from Station WICC 
June 17, a few days following his gradua- 
tion from St. Lawrence University. 


Rey. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, minister 
of the Second Universalist Church in 
Springfield, Mass., will give a course on 
“Principles of Education” in the Institute 
of Leadership Training conducted by the 
Unitarian Department of Religious Edu- 
cation at the Isles of Shoals. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, of the General 
Sunday School Association staff, returned 
to Boston June 21 from a three-months 
field trip spent mainly at the National 
Church in Washington, at the Shelter 
Neck Institute, and at Outlaw’s Bridge, 
N. C. 


Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks of Malden will 
preach at the union service of the churches 
of Worcester on Sunday, July 17, and Dr. 
George E. Huntley will have the corre- 
sponding service on July 24. In the union 
services in Wakefield, Mass., in the Metho- 
dist church, Dr. Huntley will preach 
July 31 and Dr. Ulysses S. Milburn of 
Everett on Aug. 7. The services in Wake- 


and Interests 


field are to be held at 9.30 a.m. each Sun- 
day. These appointments were arranged 
through the office of the State Superin- 
tendent. 


Mr. and Mrs. William J. Brown, the 
parents of Miss Dora J. Brown of the 
Universalist Publishing House, celebrated 
their golden wedding at their home in 


Holbrook, Mass., on June 25. Among the’ 


friends who called during the afternoon 
and evening was Dr. Roger F. Etz, their 
pastor for several years in the Charles- 
town church, who came from Newark 
especially for the oceasion. 


Rey. Harold Scott, pastor of the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Fort 
Collins, Colo., is a student for the summer 
at the Iliff School of Theology, Denver. 
During the absence of Rev. Roger Bos- 
worth, Mr. Scott is supplying the pulpit 
of the Denver Universalist church, of 
which he was formerly pastor. He and 
his family are living at 2100 South Jose- 
phine Street. 


Rev. Walter John Coates of North 
Montpelier, Vt., editor of Driftwind and 
president of the League of Vermont Writ- 
ers, received the degree of Doctor of 
Literature from the University of Ver- 
mont at its recent commencement. 


Barron F. McIntire, Jr., son of Rev. 
B. F. McIntire, received his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Dartmouth College 
June 20. - He did his senior year in the 
medical school, so he also has one year of 
medical work to his credit. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, and 
Mrs. Rose, will spend July and August 
at Camp Taconnet, Belgrade Lakes, 
Maine. Dr. Rose will speak at Ferry 
Beach July 8 for the Young People’s 
Christian Union, July 17 for the Sunday 
School Institute, and Aug. 22 for the 
Institute of Churchmanship. 


Miss Ethel Belyea, daughter of Mrs. 
Theodore Raymond Belyea of Arlington, 
Mass., and Bradbury Herbert Huff of 
Milton, Mass., were married on Wednes- 
day evening, June 22, in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Arlington, with Rev. 
Robert M. Rice officiating. _Miss Belyea 
was attended by her sister, Mrs. Francis 
M. Fielder, as matron of honor. John 
Fay Calhoun was best man. The ushers 
were Leone V. Gould, Emanuel H. San- 
ders, Herbert Deacon and Francis M. Fiel- 
der. The wedding march was played by 
Mrs. John Murray, an aunt of the groom. 
The bride was given in marriage by her 
brother, Chester R. Belyea. A reception 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fielder fol- 
lowed the ceremony. After a wedding 
trip to New York and Canada, Mr. and 
Mrs. Huff will live at the University 
Apartments, 17 Forest Street, Cambridge. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rev. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. The speedometer regis- 
tered 850 miles at the end of the usual 
monthly ten-day visit to the Cohasset, 
Ariton and Florala churches, which in- 
cluded sixty-eight parish calls, and eight 
preaching services. Two services were 
held at the Cohasset church with the 
largest congregations as yet. This church 
will celebrate its tenth birthday this year 
and is rapidly becoming a part of a large 
rural area. At Ariton there were two 
preaching services, a young people’s meet- 
ing and a young people’s picnic-swimming 
party. Four preaching services were held 
in Florala. This church is showing a gain 
in attendance and spirit. A study class 
of the Bible from a literary, historical and 
moral standpoint has been started. The 
young people of the Camp Hill church en- 
tertained the young people of theMethodist 
and Baptist churches in a union meeting. 
Fifty young people came together to con- 
sider some of the great leaders of their 
faiths. The State Superintendent, Rev. 
Arnold Simonson, and Mr. Boyd are 
planning a ‘‘week of meetings’’ in each of 
the Alabama churches after vacation. 
There is need of a communion set in one 
of the churches. ~ If any one has a sugges- 
tion to offer it will be most welcome. 


California 


Oakland.—Rev. Horton Colbert, pastor. 
Mr. Colbert began the third year of his 
ministry here in May. Besides the regular 
Sunday morning services there is a young 
people’s group made up largely of uni- 
versity students which meets on two Sun- 
day evenings a month; a men’s club which 
assembles every fourth Friday for a dinner 
and a discussion; a women’s sewing group 
and a women’s study group, each of which 
meets monthly. In March Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Cummins were present for a Sun- 
day service. After the sermon, Dr. Cum- 
mins spoke a few words of appreciation 
and encouragement for what Mr. Colbert 
is trying to do here, and later met with the 
board of trustees to answer questions and 
to make suggestions. At the State Con- 
vention at Los Angeles in May this church 
was represented by the minister and four 
members, all but one of whom made the 
500 mile trip just for the convention. On 
June 12 Mr. Colbert was invited to preach 
at the morning and evening services at 
the Yosemite Valley Church. Following 
the custom of the Park, a cottage in the 
valley was supplied him and his family for 
a week’s stay. Dr. Wm. 8S. Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian School for the Minis- 
try, filled Mr. Colbert’s pulpit in his ab- 
sence. 

Massachusetts 


Foxboro.—Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
pastor. The church will keep open during 
July and August, with service at 10.45. 
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There will be a cordial welcome for all 
who attend, and an opportunity to visit 
the Doolittle Home. 

Swampscott —Rev. Carl A. Hempel, 
pastor. The church closed on June 19, 
and the communion service was observed. 
Eleven new members were received, mak- 
ing a total of fifty since April, 1936. 

Gloucester—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of 
Canton, N. Y., will preach on July 3, 10, 17 
and 24, and Mr. Tigner and his family will 
occupy the parsonage during these weeks. 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will preach on July 31, Aug. 7, 14 
and 21, and the Reamons will live in the 
parsonage during their visit to Gloucester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Achenbach and family will 
occupy the parsonage in Canton, N. Y., 
during the weeks of July 8, 10, 17 and 24 
and Mr. Achenbach will preach in the 
Canton church on these Sundays; and dur- 
ing the weeks of July 31, Aug. 7, 14, and 
21 the Achenbachs will live in the parsonage 
at Syracuse, but Mr. Achenbach will be 
on vacation during that time. On Wednes- 
day, July 27, the annual summer garden 
party will be held on the church lawn, be- 
ginning at 10 a. m. Mr. Achenbach will 
resume his services on Sunday, Aug. 28. 


New York 


Bristol.—Rev. Harry M. Wright, pastor. 
On June 19 the entire program on “The 
Story of the Church,” which the General 
Sunday School Association sent out this 
year, was used, and thirteen children were 
christened. A congregation of about two 
hundred completely filled the church. 
The Bristol church celebrated its 100th 
anniversary five years ago this summer, 
and has had a continuous record of service 
during all these years. The old books 
show an unbroken record of annual 
meetings dating back to 1833. 


Ohio 

Milford.—The fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Sunday school was 
observed on Children’s Sunday, June 12. 
Members and friends of the school fur- 
nished the decorations from their own 
gardens. These consisted, for the most 
part, of golden coreopsis and lilies. The 
center of attraction was a boquuet of regal 
lilies and delphinium and coral bell, given 
by one of the members of the first school. 
The program included the usual Children’s 
Sunday recitations and songs by the chil- 
dren. One primary song brought former 
days to mind, as it was one that many of 
those present had sung in their childhood. 
The history was written by Mrs. Anna 
Shumard, who had been superintendent 
of the school for over twenty years. The 
young people gave histories of Univer- 
salist personalities and of the present work 
of the church as found in the Helper 
lessons of this year and Dr. Earle’s lessons. 
Greetings were read by the superintend- 
ent, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, from former 
ministers and friends. These included 


Rey. C. C. Conner, the first minister of 
the church, Dr. Robert Cummins, who 
was ordained here, Rev. Carl H. Olson of 
Cincinnati and Rev. E. H. Barrett. Fol- 
lowing this those present were given an 
opportunity to speak informally. Among 
these were Mrs. Rowena Robson, daughter 
of Mrs. Willa Scott, one of the founders of 
the school, who came from Florida for the 
occasion, Miss Norma Stoner, daughter 
of a former minister, who drove 135 miles 
in the rain to be present, and Leonard 
Harding of Milford, who was the first 
president of the Mission Band of boys and 
girls, There were sixty-five present, repre- 
senting practically every stage in the de- 
velopment of the school. The informal 
greetings after the planned program was 
finished added to the enjoyment. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester is dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord is minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in De- 
troit, Mich. 


* * 


A PILGRIMAGE SERVICE 


The First Universalist Church of Quincy 
will hold a service at the Universalist 
church in North Oxford Sunday, July 10. 
The pastor of the Quincy church, John E, 
Wood, will conduct the service. A visit 
to the Clara Barton Camp will follow. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1938 
Previously reported .............. 1,182 
Detroity MICH eer ap cttet< foe ake iene 26 
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CHRISTENINGS 

Previously reported, 251. F! Detroit, 


Mich., 14. Bristol, N. Y., 18. Danbury, 
Conn., 4. Clinton, Ill., 3. Malden, Mass., 
18. Total, 298. 


Obituary 
Andrew P. York 


Andrew P. York of Canton, Maine, died suddenly 
June 7 from heart trouble. He had been in poor health 
three years. 

He was born June 7, 1862, in Milton, the son of 
Palmer and Sophia Sturtevant York. He was the 
last of the family. 

He received his education in the schools of Milton 
and Sumner. On Jan. 1, 1889, he was married to 
Evie B. Oldham of Hartford, They resided in Hart- 
ford, later moving to Canton. He was employed 


on the section of the Maine Central Railroad Com- 
pany for many years. Be was a member of Anasa- 
gunticook Lodge I. O. O. F. Besides his wife he is 
suvived by two nephews, Floyd Cole, Marblehead, 
Mass., and Sherbourne York, South Paris, and one 
niece, Mrs. Daisy Sennett, Auburn. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Kenneth 
C. Hawkes, pastor of the Universalist church. 


Mrs. Caroline A. Guild 


Mrs. Caroline A. (Horton) Guild died at her 
home in Canton, Mass., on June 4, 1938. She was 
born in Canton Aug. 7, 1864. She was the wife of 
Ernest A. Guild, to whom she was married on Sept. 
25, 1890. Her parents were George F. H. Horton 
and Lydia W. (Mulliken) Horton. She was a mem- 
ber of the Universalist church, the Ladies’ Circle, 
and had been treasurer of the Mission Circle since 
its formation. 

In her earlier years she sang in the choir, taught 
in the Sunday school, and was a member of the old 
Chapin Club. Being quite a musician for the times, 
she and her violin were part of many of the church 
activities. She first played at a Sunday school con- 
cert at the age of nine. In later years she had been a 
constant attendant at church services, and reader of 
the Leader, which meant much to her. Her whole life 
was spent in devotion and service to her family and 
church. 

She is survived by her husband, a brother, William 
S. Horton, a sister, Mrs. F. S. Lincoln, five children, 
Amelia Clifton, Gertrude Waterfield, Herbert Guild, 
Helen Carroll, Jones Guild, and twelve grandchil- 
dren, the homes of all being within a few hundred 
feet of the homestead which she had occupied since 
her eighth year. Funeral services were held at her 
home on June 7, Rev. Luther Morris officiating. 
Burial was at Canton Cemetery, 


Colonel Horace C. Parker 


Colonel Horace C. Parker, M. N. G., retired, died 
in Fiskdale,Mass., June 23, aged eighty-eight. 

Colonel Parker, paymaster of the Nationa] Guard, 
was on active duty at the State House until a year 
ago, when he retired to the home of his son, Charles 
M. Parker, in Fiskdale. . Until then he lived in Bos- 
ton. 

He served with the former Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment at the Mexican border and at Fort Devens 
in the World War. 

He was an active figure when the National Guard 
was called during the Boston police strike. 

Funeral services were held Monday, June 27, in 
the chapel at Newton Cemetery. 


Miss Sarah A. Porter 


Miss Sarah Amelia Porter, life long Universalist, 
died at her home in Langdon, N. H., on the twenty- 
seventh of May. Her passing was quiet and peace- 
ful, being spared a long illness, in fact she had no 
illness but just dropped away as she was about her 
household duties. She first saw the light of day on 
May 12, 1848, making her ninety years of age. She 
died in the house in which she was born, a beautiful 
place located on the hillside overlooking the valley, 
from which view she gained much inspiration. In 
her earlier life she taught school in the neighborhood 
of her home. She had always been interested in all 
good enterprises in her community and was a helpful 
citizen. Just a short time before her death she had 
given quite a sum of money toward the building of a 
new schoolhouse. 

She was a staunch Universalist. She could be 
nothing else. To her Universalism was the only 
religion. She read much Universalist literature, she 
had listened to the older Universalist ministers in 
the days when to be a Universalist meant contro- 
versy, and she was always an attendant upon Uni- 
versalist services when possible. When it seemed wise 
to unite the Universalist and Congregational churches 
of Alstead-Langdon into a federation, she was grieved 
that there was no Universalist church to attend. 
In terms of the church she thought Universalism, 
when trouble came upon her she turned to that church 
for help and comfort. She not only believed in our 
faith but she gave of her substance to the cause. 

Her one special interest was the observance of 
Ancestors’ Day in Langdon on the fourth Sunday in 
August. For more than a quarter of a century it had 
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been a part of her life to take the leading part in ar- 
ranging those services. During all those years she 
missed but one such service. She and her sister 
endowed that day, so, as far as money is concerned, 
those services will go on each year. The services in 
the old church this year will be a memorial to Miss 
Porter, and a special memorial service will be held 
in the afternoon. She always attended our conven- 
tions and always had a word of helpfulness and 
cheer. She will be sadly missed in the community 
where she lived so long. The funeral was held on 
the Sunday before Memorial Day, the State Superin- 
tendent officiating, assisted by Rev. Mr. Nunn. 
On Memorial Day she was to have followed her 
custom of many years of reading, as a part of the 
exercises, Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. The house 
was filled to overflowing with her many friends and 
she was laid away in the little graveyard where her 
folks are all buried. So there ended a life of help- 
fulness and those who knew her have rich memories 
of one who through many years gave her life for the 
happiness of others. 


(At A. Bs 
Notices 
CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


The Connecticut State Convention Board has 
appointed the following Fellowship Committee: 
Chairman, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Stamford; 
secretary, Rev. R. H. Bird, Jr., Norwich; I. B. 


Wood, New Haven. 
ch £3 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Granted a letter of transfer to New York to Rev. 
Hal T. Kearns, June 14, 1938. 
Accepted a letter of transfer from Illinois of Rev. 
Carl A. Polson, June 21, 1938. 
J. M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
* * 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed for three years the lay licenses of Glenn 
R. McIntire and James E. Philoon. 
Edwin Cunningham, Secretary. 
ee 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church wil! as usual join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 

- Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 
The church will be open to visitors week-days from 


10 to 1. 
* x 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION OF 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
Official Call 

The Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
will be held at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, from 
July 8 to 10, inclusive, for the purpose of hearing 
reports of officers, for the election of officers, for the 
transaction of any other business that may legally 
come before it, and in accordance with the vote of the 
1937 Convention to take action on the following 
proposed amendments to the Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-a, by inserting 
after the word “officers” the words, “and trustees,’”’ 
and by striking out the word “‘annual’ and inserting 
in its place the word “biennial,’”’ so that the amended 
section shall read: “All officers and trustees shall be 
elected at the biennial conventions as hereinafter 
provided and shall assume office automatically upon 
adjournment of the convention at which they are 
elected.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 2-b, by striking 
out the word “‘three” and inserting in its place the 
word “‘two,’’ so that the amended section shall read: 
*‘No officer or trustee except the Secretary or the 


Treasurer shall be eligible to hold the same office for 
more than two consecutive terms.” 

To amend Article IV by striking out Section 3 in 
its entirety and inserting in its place the following: 
“Trustees elected at the 1938 convention shall be 
elected for the period ending with the 1939 con- 
vention.” 

To amend Article IV, Section 4, by striking out the 
phrase, ‘‘June first for the ensuing term,” and insert~- 
ing in its place the phrase, “‘the first day of June next 
preceding the biennial convention,” so that the 
amended section shall read: “The director from 
each state union shall be elected by the respective 
organizations prior to the first day of June next pre- 
ceding the biennial convention.” 

To amend Article V, Section 1, by striking out 
the words “annual conventions’? and inserting in 
their place the phrase, ‘regular convention every two 
years beginning in 1939,’’ and by striking out after 
the words “‘but, if no,” the werd ‘‘annual,’” and in- 
serting in its place the word “regular,” and by strik- 
ing out after the words, “shall be called to be held as 
aforesaid the,’ the word “annual” and inserting in 
its place the word “regular,’ so that the amended 
section shall read: “This organization shall hold its 
regular conventions every two years beginning in 1939 
at such time between June first and November first 


and at such place as shall be decided by the Execu- 
tive Board; but, if no regular convention shall be 
called to be held as aforesaid, the regular conven- 
tion shall be held at 2 p. m. on the first Saturday 
of November of that year at General Headquarters.’’ 

To amend Article V, Section 4, by striking out 
the words “annual conventions,” and inserting in 
their place the words “regular conventions,” so 
that the amended section shall read as follows: “The 
regular conventions and other meetings of this or- 
ganization shall be composed of the members of the 
Executive Board, General Departmental Superin- 
tendents, former members of the Executive Board, 
the president, recording secretary, and the treasurer 
of each state union or accredited delegates in their 
stead, three delegates for each local union, two dele- 
gates from any association consisting of three or 
more unions situated in contiguous territory, all pas- 
tors’ assistants and religious directors located in 
parishes having an active local union, and all min- 
isters in Universalist fellowship. No member of the 
convention shall have more than one vote.” 

To amend Article VII by striking out the words 
“annual meeting” in both places where it occurs and 
substituting in their place the words ‘regular con- 
ventions,” so that the amended article shall read: 
“This constitution may be amended at any regular 
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<onvention by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting provided that the proposed amend- 
ment has been incorporated by the secretary in the 
call for the regular convention at which the vote is to 
be taken.” 

William E. Gardner, Secretary. 


of the late Rev. W. L. Dusseault 
The Housekeeper would like a middle aged couple 
or middle aged single person to share an apartment with 
her or take some furnished rooms. Nice location, beautiful 
-outlook on water front, three minute walk to car or train 
for boat. Inquire of SOPHIE JONASSON, 37 St. 
Andrews Road, Orient Heights, East Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Boston 


Bromfield St. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“fA Home Away From Home” 


+ « « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping, business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY + SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room" reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 
appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 
and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 
As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di- 


rected and purposeful conduct.” --- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


Ae Res 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


on their standards of liberal education. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 


COLLEGE 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions . » Progressive 


curriculum 4» Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+» College founded by Universalists »« Carries 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 
or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 


Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W’. Stearns, M.D. 


Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

Two married women were chatting, and 
the conversation veered round to the cost of 
living. 

“It’s really alarming the way the rise 
in prices has affected us,” said one sadly. 
““My expenses are twice what they used to 
be.” 

““Goodness,” gasped the other, “I don’t 
see how your husband can afford it.” 

“He can’t, but then, he couldn’t in for- 
mer years either, so what’s the differ- 
ence?’’—Exchange. 

* * 

Mrs. R——had called several times for 
Johnny to get up, and when he did not 
appear, she went up to his room and shook 
him vigorously, saying: 

“Johnny, aren’t you awake yet?”’ 

“No, not yet,’ he replied drowsily, 
“but I will be in a minute.”’—Indianapolis 
News. 

* * 

“Where,’’ asked a first-grade teacher, 
“Gs Montreal?” Up went a tiny hand and 
when she told him he could answer, he 
said: “Between Detroit and Philadelphia.”’ 
“Where did you get that?” asked the 
teacher. ‘On our new radio,” replied the 
little fellow.—Mount Vernon Chieftain. 

* * 

Two Negroes were discussing the new 
minister. 

“Well, Sambo, an’ what jes’ do you 
think of de new preacher?”’ 

“He sure is a fine man. Why, he asks 
de Lawd for things de last preacher didn’t 
even know He had.”—Pathfinder. 

* * 

“‘Where’s Jones?”’ asked the contractor. 

“He met with an accident at his wed- 
ding yesterday,” said the foreman. ‘As 
he walked out of church under an arch of 
crossed picks and shovels, the hooter went, 
and his mates downed tools.’’—Monitreal 
Star. 

eee 

Prospective’ Employer: “Do you think 
you know enough to be useful in this of- 
fice?” 

Boy: ‘‘Know enough? Why I left my 
last place because the boss said I knew 
too much.”—Washington Post. 

ks ra 


Bore: ‘‘Talking about Africa makes me 
think of the time—”’ 

Bored One: “Good gracious, you’re quite 
right. I had no idea it was so late. Good- 
by.’ ’"—Providence Journal. 

* * 

“Take two letters from ‘money’ and 
only one is left!’’ 

“Very clever. But I once knew a chap 
who took money from two etters and now 
he’s in quod!”—Ti%d-Bits. 

* * 

American: “Crooners are very popular 
over in America.’ 

Englishman: ‘‘Crooners over in America 
are also very popular in this country.”— 
The Rail. 
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The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street ate “2 


‘Now is the Time! 


HE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE serves the denomination in 
countless ways. The recent campaign for 

new subscribers for “The Christian Leader” was 
successful, but the magazine should be in twice 
as many homes as are now being reached. It 
costs only $2.50 per year and it is a masterly pro- 
duction. The Publishing House needs whole- 
hearted financial support. If five thousand 
Universalists.will give one dollar per person, or 
more, in May, the manager, the Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, will let out a yell of joy in Boston 
that will be heard all over the denomination. 
He needs your financial backing, NOW. 


--- Empire State Universalist. 
May, 1938. 
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